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CO-OPERATION IN FARM IRRIGATION WITHOUT CAPITAL 


A boom in irrigation in the central west is the logical result of 
the great drouth of 1894, in western Kansas and Nebraska particu- 
larly; also to some extent in the Dakotas, in eastern Colorado and 
western .exas. All through that section there had been hopes of 
successful agriculture without irrigation, but the farmers have 
become convinced, by bitter experience, that they cannot succeed 
without artificially watering their land. Here and further east 
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during the greater part of the irrigating season. Water is carried 
to this flume in a ditch which is six miles long, where it empties 
into this flume, and here it is 30 ft wide and pours into an orifice 20 
ft square, descending into the flume by adrop of four feet. The 
flume proper is 10 ft wide, 44 ft high and 1800 ft long, and by irri- 
gation engineers is termed an inverted siphon. While a number of 
smaller ones are in successful operation, this is perhaps the most 
extensive undertaking in this direction in the United States. In 
this, as in numerous other instances, the entire capital and work 











INVERTED SIPHON FLUME UNDER THE 


thousands of pumping irrigation plants are being established this 
year, the power being furnished mostly by wind, gasoline engines, 
or turbine wheels. Wherever the rivers furnish sufficient water, 
and the lay of the land permits, irrigating canals are being con- 
structed according to the system in vogue further west. The most 
remarkable fact about this development is that the farmers are 
building some very large canals on the co-operative plan. Instead 
of borrowing large sums of money and intrusting their irrigation 
system to foreign capitalists, the farmers, in western Nebraska espe- 
cially, are themselves doing the work on their ditches. As 75 per 
cent of the cost of such an enterprise is labor, very little capital is 
required. Our illustration shows a flume built to carry the water 
of the North Platte river under the South Platte river, which is dry 





SOUTH PLATTE RIVER 


has been furnished by the farmers who are to receive the benefit. 
They find that with an assured supply of water all kinds of crops 
thrive to perfection, while alfalfa produces three crops a year and 
is working a revolution in the farming of that region. Instead of 
being discouraged and howling for government loans, these Ne- 
braska and Kansas farmers have taken hold to help themselves in a 
manner that is thoroughly commendable, and that is destined to 
make the entire semi-arid region blossom as a rose and noted for 
its fertility, instead of being notorious as a drouth-stricken and for- 
saken region. We regard this form of co-operation as one of the 
most notable in American agriculture, and believe farmers in other 
sections of the country can in this and other ways find equally 
effective opportunities of helping each other to help themselves. 
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The success of such organization and co-operation is the more 
remarkable when it is realized that in many cases the work is done 
by a comparatively limited number of farmers. The Castle Rock 
irrigation canal and water power company, for instance, was 
started by 19 farmers without money and with a very scant supply 
of food for themselves or feed for their teams, who lived upon their 
homesteads in sod houses or log cabins. It took them four years to 
get the water on to their land, the canal being 17 miles long and 18 
feet wide on the bottom, but to-day it has no mortgage or bonded 
debt, and the company owes only about $200 for lumber and hard- 
ware, that could not be procured except for cash. 


JOTTINGS FROM THE EXPERIENCE OF IRRIGATCRS 


HINTS TIMELY FOR MIDDLE STATES, INSURING AGAINST DROUTH 


RRIGATION by Artesian Weils.—For 
several years I have irrigated my 
garden, orchard, potatoes, and a 
little corn from an ar.esian well 
which flows about 20,000 barrels a 
day. I simply run the water be- 
tween the rows from a hose or ditch. 
During the winter I flood the land 
in small grains. I have had pretty 
fair success.—[Henry Schlund, Dav- 
ison Co, South Dakota. 











Has Irrigated for Fourteen Years.—l 

have irrigated on a small scale for 14 
years with a common wind pump. 
On 14 acres I have never failed to 
grow more than enough garden 
truck to supply the needs of two 
families. We now have fruits of all 
kinds in abundance from trees and 
bushes grown by irrigation.—(G. F. 
Tassell, Edwards Co, Kansas. 
; Orchard Irrigation. —The only irri- 
gation I have practiced is to water an orchard of about i000 fruit 
trees. I use a 300-gallon tank, mounted on a wagon. The tank is 
filled by means of a wind pump. When drouth begins to check the 
growth of the trees, I rake the dry earth away from the base of the 
tree to a depth of four to six inches, and three or four feet in all 
directions. I then hitch a team to the water wagon, draw to the 
orchard, and put 20 to 25 gallons of water around each tree. As 
soon as it soaks away, and before the surface dries, I rake the dry 
earth back about the tree, where it acts as a mulch. I have never 
found it necessary to give more than two such waterings to carry 
the trees through the driest season. One man will water about 200 
trees a day.—{N. M. French, Cloud Co, Kansas. 


—<>— 

irrigating Rolling Land.—I have had two years’ experience with 
irrigation. At present (April 30) I am transplanting onions. With- 
out the irrigation plant I could do nothing, as the drouth is becom- 
ing severe. I distribute the water by means of large sprays of my 
own construction, which will dispose of all the water which can be 
forced through a two-inch pipe with a steam pump of 20 horse-power 
capacity. A pipe 40 rods long, with a spray set at intervals over 
the pipe, will irrigate one acre. I consider the surface spray the 
only practical means by which rolling lands can be irngated. For 
the past two years the necessity of an irrigating system has been 
plainly apparent. At preéent we are using it every day._{[New- 
berry Bros, Woodson Co, Kansas. 

Cost of a Wind Pumping Plant.—I have just finished putting up 
my pump. It is of sufficient capacity to irrigate 10 to 15 
acres. The cost is as follows: A 12-foot windmill, $143: two 
pumps capable of lifting 4000 gallons an hour, $30; freight, lumber 
for a tower, and other woodwork, $25. Thus the total cost of 
apparatus for bringing the water to the surface is $198. My well is 
- 13 feet deep. The deeper the well the greater the cost of raising 
the water.—{J. M. Vallentine, Clark Co, Kansas. 

irrigation of Market Gardens.—I have three irrigation plants, and 
cannot afford to be without them. One sufficient for ten acres in 
the eastern and central states will cost $1000. For 20 acres it will 
cost $1500. A steam engine of 15 or 20 horse power is far better 
than a windmill, and the pump should be able to throw 200 gallons 
per minute. The main distributing pipe should be three inches in 
diameter, and the other pipes two inches. The increase of the first 
crop will pay for the whole plant almost any year.—{W. W. 
Rawson, Massachusetts. 





ALL ABOUT THE FARM 











TO TEST THE VALUE OF MARL AND HOW TO USE IT 


W. M. KING 








The wide distribution of mar] in the tide water regions of New 
Jersey, Maryland, Virginia and the Carolinas, opens up the way 
for continued inquiries from farmers as to its value. Extensive 
deposits exist in Prince George county, Maryland, which have re- 
cently attracted much attention. Marl is a name which is somewhat 
vaguely applied to those soils and earths which contain a mixture 
of clay and sand with a considerable proportion of carbonate of 
lime. Marl is used to a considerable extent as a fertilizer. That 
which is found in Prince George county is of the proper kind for 
fertilizing purposes, and contains a large percentage of carbonate 
of lime and phosphoric acid, properties of considerable value for 
fertilizing purposes when used in connection with other needed 
substances. The value of marl depends very largely upon the 
amount of lime and magnesia contained in it, which is diminished 
where there is an undue proportion of clay and sand. 

What is known as the muriatic acid test is probably the best 
one to use to determine the proportion of carbonates present. The 
following is the method recommended by the Michigan experiment 
station: ‘‘For testing three or four specimens of marls, procure one 
pound of muriatic acid and add one quart of rain water, an. bottle 
it for use. Take a tablespoonful of the material to be tested and 
put in a glass or earthern vessel (avoiding metallic dishes), and 
slowly pour over the marl-like substance a half teacupful of the 
diluted muriatic acid. HM it isa marl the effervescence will show 
this fact, and if it all dlmselves, leaving little or no residue at the 
bottom of the vessel, the marl is of good quality; otherwise it pos- 
sesses but little value.” 

The Maryland marls are found on and near the surface, requir- 
ing little or no mining. Bulletin No 9 further states that “light, 
sandy soils containing a fair supply of vegetable matter, where the 
decomposition of humus is slow; soils that run to moss and bunch 
grass; soils so open and porous that the physical state of the soil 
prevents fruitfulness—all such soils will be benefited by a dressing 
of marl. To do the most good, marl needs to be finely pulverized 
and intimately mixed with the surface soil, or composted. When 
broadcasted in early winter the frost will disintegrate it and make 
it fine and mellow. Grass lands, whether in pasture or meadow, 
can thus be benefited by an autumn dressing of marl. Soils en- 
tirely destitute of vegetable matter will probably derive but little 
benefit from marl. If two or three bushels of common salt are 
spread on each acre with the marl, the benefit is usually greater, as 
the combination of salt and marl is usually found to be beneficial.” 

There are im central Maryland, along the Piscataway creek, 
large deposits of shells in astate of disintegration among the maris, 
and in these are found sharks’ teeth, bones and shells of all de 
scriptions. Marl of this character is known as shell marl, and its 
action on soils is more immediate, because it is more soluble than 
the clay and stone varieties and contains more phosphates. Green- 
sand marl is most valuable of ali for it usually contains potash in 
amounts varying from 2 to7 per cent. It is considered by some to 
be quite as valuable, weight for weight, as wood ashes. It also 
contains a small amount of insoluble phosphoric acid, and its ap- 
plication on what were considered as worn-out lands has been fol- 
lowed with remarkable results. Where these marls abound, they 
are a cheap and efficient manure for the farmer, and should not be 
neglected. Marl also forms a valuable adjunct to the compost 
heap, and should therefore be used freely when making it up. 
The amount of marl that can be economically used when scattered 
broadcast ranges from 30 to 100 bushels per acre. Further informa- 
tion in regard to the deposits in the states named and other sec- 
tions of the country, can be obtained by applying to the Secretary 
of the Interior, or to the director of the U S Geological Survey. 





The Silent Subsoiler.—There are some silent subsoilers that do 
their work with ease, and, in their way, as effectually as any team 
or plow ever hitched, though on some lands the use of a subsoil plow 
is essential to the best beginning of such work. The clover plant 
is rightly famed as one of these, and alfalfa is its superior. Its 
roots work Sunday as well as Saturday; night and day; they strike 
5, 10, 15 or 20 ft deep, making innumerable perforations, while 
storing up nitrogen, and when these roots decay they leave not on- 
ly a generous crop, but millions of openings into which the air 
and rains of heaven find their way, and help to constitute an un- 
failing reservoir of wealth, upon which the husbandman can draw 
with little fear of protest or overdraft.—{F. D. Coburn. 


Mulching Hoed Crops with straw, leaves or other litter is a sim- 
ple and cheap safeguard against drouth. Potatoes so mulched last 
year yielded twice as heavily as those not mulched, in quite a num- 
ber of instances. 























BISULPHIDE OF CARBON AS AN INSECT DESTROYER 





HE vapors of this poison kill animals 
and plants as well as insects, in- 
doors as well as out. It is exceed- 
ingly inflammable and a spark is 
all that is necessary to cause a 
flash. The liquid is also very vola- 
tile, and will quickly evaporate if 
left in an open or uncorked vessel. 
It should be kept in large glass 
bottles with tight fitting corks. 
When pouring it from bottles or in 
handling it in any manner, great 
care should be taken not to inhale 
the fumes. The preparation of this 
article known as fuma (advertised 
by Edward R. Taylor of Cleveland, 
O), can be safely used for great va- 
riety of pests. Squirted into the 
soil with a McGowen injector it is 
useful against phylloxera, cabbage 
maggot, etc. Puta little on a ball 
of waste, roll it into the hole of 
woodchuck, gopher or smiliar ani- 

. mal, cover the exit with earth, and 
death ensues. If &ills weevils in grain, if the fumes can be kept 
closely confined, and even may be useful in open corncribs. It 
will kill all forms of insect life on plants if the fumes can be closely 
confined thereto—by a sheet or bag about trees or large plant:, or 
by means of covers over smaller plants. Such a cover is shown in 
the illustration. Take a_ barrel 
hoop, cut it in two and fasten the 
pieces at right angles to each other 
by making a hole with a brad awl 
through both and inserting a screw 
eye with the eye on the convex side, f 
to be used as a handle for lifting. we 
Spring the hoops to make a cover of 
the size wanted, notch the ends and 
tie a string or wire around the bot- 
tom, ora full hoop. Paste manilla or newspaper over the dome, 
and tie a bunch of waste at the apex (a) to receive the charge of 
bisulphide. Any of the chemical left after treating one hill can be 
carried with little loss to the next. If well oiled or covered with 
paste, these domes will last quite a long time with care. Vaseline 
absorbs bisulphide and liberates it slowly, and in this form is em- 
ployed against the phylloxera in France, 
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FOR PLANT FUMIGATION 





A PRETTY LAWN TABLE 


Stumps of good old trees that have outlived their usefulness 
and been relegated to the wood pile, are not uncommonly seen upon 
our lawns, and many attempts are made to turn them to artistic 
and useful account. Perhaps as successful 
a way as any andrather more to the artist’s 
taste is that suggested by the accompany- 
ing sketch. Its simplicity recommends it 
as well as does its use and pleasing effect on 
the lawn. The stump is first sawed off per- 
fectly level and then fitted with a top of 
thick board of the desired dimensions. 
Four rustic supports or-brackets are placed 
underneath at the four corners. These 
should be as much as possible in their nat- 
ural state, with any little crookednesses or 
knots allowed to show, as they add much 
RUSTIC PLANT STAND {to the pretty effect of the whole. The edges, 
too, of the top board may be given a rustic tone by tacking to them 
strips of wood with the bark on them. When the little table is fin- 
ished and “set” with its dishes and pots of plants, the owner of it is 
quite sure to stand a little way off and admire it audibly. All sum- 
mer long it will be a charming abiding place for the choicest house 
plants, out of the reach of tiny marauders and within sure reach of 
admiring eyes. 








Many a Farm Road, yes, and highway running through the 
farm, could be put in neat and more useful shape more cheaply by 
the farmer with his own team than in any other way. The cost is 
merely nominal. Don’t make the mistake of plowing too narrow a 
strip when fixing the road. A broad, gently rounding roadbed is 





FRUITS, FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES 
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much easier to keep in repair because worn less rapidly and not 
washed so easily, as well as handsomer to look at, and is a great 
improvement to the place. 








IMPROVED TREE LABEL 


This is the invention of A. L. Bancroft of California, who has 
named it, from his orchard on which it was first used, the Crofton 
tree label. It consists of a thin copper tag attached to a copper , 
wire, which is let intoa 
branch as shown in the 
sketch. The name of the va- 
riety or such other informa- 
tion as is desired is indented 
into the tag with a steel 
punch or point, which makes 
the writing practically inde- 
structible. The tagis fasten- 
ed to the branch by the cop- 
per wire which is run 
through a small hole made 
with anawl; the wire is then 
doubled back so that it will 
not pull through and is left to 
grow into the wood. There 
is no bleaching out of the 
writing or rotting out of the 
string, or cutting into the 





THE CROFTON LABEL 
branch with the wire, as is often the case in the old style of labels. 


At ais seen a tree with the label attached, at e a cross section of 
the branch with the label, and at b the manner in which it is first 
inserted. 





THE LARGEST PEACH ORCHARD 


One hundred thousand peach trees in a single block is a pretty 
large peach orchard, and yet that is the possession to-day of the 
Hale Georgia orchard and nursery company, Houston Co, Ga, of 
which Mr J. H. Hale of Connecticut is president and general mana- 
ger. The company owns about 1000 acres of table-land, about 600 
feet above tide water. The peach orchard of 100,000 trees will soon 
begin its fourth summer, and gives now every indication of a first- 
class crop. This is the largest single block of peach trees in the 
world, and there can be little doubt that its enterprising project- 
ors will reap a substantial reward fromit. The varieties planted 
are about as follows: 10,000 Mountain Rose, 15,000 Crosby, 8000 
Oldmixon, 5000 Lady Ingold, 50,000 Elberta, 10,000 Stump and 2000 
of other varieties, largely for the purpose of testing their suitability 
for that section. The Lady Ingold is a yellow peach of the Craw- 
ford type, but a better shipper and is also said to be more pro- 
ductive. | 

The company expect to begin shipping about June 20, and they 
will ship practically all of their fruit north of the Ohioriver. They 
have not planted any of the earliest types, their first to ripen being 
the Mountain Rose. In setting out this immense orchard, the trees 
were subjected to the severest pruning we ever before heard of, 
The top was pruned to a bare pole and then shortened, while the 
roots were cut to mere stumps of 14 inches in length; yet such was 
the effect of that favoring soil and climate that trees thus planted 
on Feb 5, were on June 7 of the same season well supplied with 
symmetrical tops and roots. 





A USEFUL SUPPORT FOR TOMATOES 


The illustration herewith shows a support for tomatoes that has 
several special advantages, for while it serves its purpose well as a 
support for both the upper and lower branches, these supports on 
either side are slightly inclined 
away from the row, causing 
the plant to spread out from 
its center, thus letting the sun 
and air in to ripen the fruit 
within. With most tomato 
supports the plant,: with its 
abundant leaves and many 
branches, is held together so 
that the fruit within is not only 
difficult to reach, but much of 
it decays because of wantof air and sunlight. 





SERVICEABLE TOMATO TRELLIS 


Light frames like 


those illustrated can be made of any length desired, and driven in 
beside the rows when the plants are beginning to throw out ° 
branches. 
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Can eggs be produced at a profit for 8 to 12 

a dozen? is the burden of several inquiries. 
We say yes; what do you say? 
a ee 

That vote for men of mark in agriculture, 

editorially called for last week, gives every 

one achance to recognize the merit in their 

friends by sending us their names on a postal. 

Read the article again and send in your vote. 

Every farmer or farmer’s wife may vote, even 


if not a subscriber. 
——— EE 


The season’s hay crop will be short in many 
places. The area of meadow was greatly re- 
duced by last summer’s drouth and the suc- 
ceeding winter’s cold. Prices may be high. 
Every farmer who will not have plenty of or- 
dinary hay should sow sufficient millet, cow- 
peas for forage, or plan to have enough corn 
fodder to winter his stock. He cannot afford 
to buy hay. 


——— 

A perfect furore is being created in the 
central west by windmill irrigation, by sub- 
soiling and by alfalfa. Our readers are well 
informed about alfalfa, inasmuch as crimson 
clover seems to be better adapted to the middle 
states. But the glimpse given in this issue of 
what is being accomplished by new methods of 
irrigation and subsoiling, will set our readers 
to thinking. 





While shallow culture for corn is admitted 
by many to be the best practice, some still 
doubt its advisability. This season, up to the 
present comparatively dry, offers a splendid 
opportunity for thoroughly testing it. The 
ground being loose and easily worked makes 
it possible to cover weeds while they are yet 
small. The mellow surface soil will be need- 
ed as a mulch, more especially if the rainfall 
continues to be scanty. Last yearin the drouth- 
stricken localities, fields given thorough prep- 
aration and shallow cultivation yielded much 
the heaviest. Give at least one field a fair 
trial'this summer and see if results are not 
satisfactory. 

Dairy cattle of good strain, especially when 
possessing merit in beef making tendencies, 
are evidently looking up in England. The 


Shorthorn sale which took place the first half 
of last month made tolerably good returns, 
and includes an average of $208 for 48 animals 
belonging to Hobbs & Sons of Maiseyhampton. 
This was beaten only three times last year, 
when such herds as those of the late Earl of 





EDITORIAL 


Bective, the late Hugh Aylmer, the Duke of 
Northumberland and Sir Jacob Wilson were 
disposed of. The Hobbs herd is one which is 
noted in England for its extraordinary dairy 
properties, and it is owing to this that the 
prices were so good, there being a much 
stronger demand prevalent to raise herds which 
combine at once the attribute of milking with 
that of yielding a good and profitable carcass. 

Several firms are pushing the establishment 
of canning factories in country districts. This 
is being carried to the extreme and bids fair to 
be as disastrous as was the indiscriminate 
building of creameries in the west a few 
years ago. Unless the growers have had 
extensive experience in sweet corn, 
tomatoes, ete, and can _ properly 
them, the enterprise will come to 
grief. Smooth-tongued agents dwarf the 
difficulties and magnify the advantages of 
operating a canning factory. They base their 
ealculations on a maximum yield of the -crops 
grown and the highest price for the canned 
product. The fact is, it is impossible to raise 
a large crop every year, and factories are now 
so numerous that canned goods were never so 
cheap, nor the trade more depressed. The 
same concerns Which so successfully deluded 
the dairymen, are at work on the small farmer 
and truck grower. Give them no encourage- 
ment. Investigate all phases of the problem 
for yourself, then decide whether your com- 
ulunity can profitably support acannery or not, 
and whether a profitable market can be found 
for the product. 

I 

The question of wheat consumption per capi- 
ta is attracting considerable attention. For 
many years the rate of 4% bushels was accepted 
as the true measure. During the past few 
years official estimates of production have 
failed to measure out by this standard, and 
some are inclined to believe there has been a 
marked change in consumption. Dietetic 
changes are slow, and it stands to reason that 
as crops vary in size each year, each one being 
independently estimated, there is much more 
likelihood of error in the crop estimate than in 
per capita consumption. In addition to this, 
private estimates, made with facilities quite as 
good as the official work, have been closely 
borne out by the old standard of consumption. 
The question, however, is important, and 
should be made the subject of further investi- 
gation. The National Labor Bureau, under 
Col Carroll D. Wright, has every facility for 
prosecuting such inquiry, and it,could not bet- 
ter serve the public than by taking it up. No 
other government bureau is so well equipped, 
and no other possesses a greater amount of 
statistical ability. Such an investigation, to be 
of any value, must be conducted by a statisti- 
cian of ability and experience, who will ap- 
proach the work with an open mind, and who 
has no personal interest in the conclusion to 
be reached. 


beans, 
handle 


— 

The summer boarder has become an impor- 
tant source of revenue for a large number of 
farmers throughout our middle and eastern 
states. City people flock to the shore or to 
the mountains or to the country highlands. 
They want vegetables crisp from the garden, 
fresh fruits from the vine, with plenty of good 
milk and rich cream, as well as tender meats 
of allkinds. Yetitis afact that in spite of 
increased demand for such stuff, which will 
pay far better than ordinary farm staples, sum- 
mer boarders frequently complain that they 
can only get food of this character when im- 
ported from the city markets. There is a 
lead here which it will pay our farmers to 
work thoroughly. Besides feeding the summer 
boarders with what they like, effort should be 
made to interest them 1n the locality, so that 
they will come again next year and bring their 
friends. Often, too, these people become suf- 
ficiently interested to buy and improve the 
back country farms, and occasionally some 
wealthy gentleman is so struck with the quiet 
of country life that he is moved to do some- 
thing for the town in the way of building or 
equipping a free public library, or some other 
good work. The city visitor should also do his 
part to be agreeable, and by refraining from 
trespass respect the farmers’ rights and prop- 
erty. 








Cattle Shortage 15 Per Cent to Date. 


Though not as pronounced as a month ago 
the shortage in cattle continues important and 
suggests further stability thoughout the sum- 
mer months. During the first five months of 
‘95 ending June 1 the primary markets of Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha and St Louis, which 
practically handle the entire western supply 
of beef animals, received an aggregate of 1,998,- 
643 cattle and calves, against 2,365,161 the cor- 
responding period in ’, a difference of 366,518 
showing a shortage of 154% for the five months 
this year. May brought in a considera- 
ble number of ranch cattle from Tex- 
as and the southwest generally, swelling 
the receipts somewhat, and the net loss com- 
pared with May, ‘94, is less than a recent 
monthly average, amounting to 13.6 %. April 
receipts were exactly 25 % smaller at the four 
points than a year ago, and the March and 
February shortage was a little more than 15 %. 
The totals named are subject to some duplica- 
tion, a considerable number of cattle first try- 
ing the Missouri river markets eventually 
reaching Chicago, and being counted again. 
In the main, however, the figures are a true 
picture of the movement from feed lot and 
ranch since the beginning of the year. 

The summer market is doing fairly well, and 
while earlier hopes are not fully realized there 
is no reason for aught but encouragement in 
moderately remunerative prices during the 
coming weeks. Slop-fed and grass cattle are 
moving with considerable freedom, as natural 
at this time of year, competing with the cheap- 
er class of natives, especially if the latter show 
grass, while good corn-fed animals are meet- 
ing prompt disposition at all leading markets. 
Such eastern centers as Pittsburg and Buffalo 
are getting fair numbers from adjoining ter- 
ritory, yet the movement in the older states is 
not burdensome, and with fair prospects of 
pasturage and grain crops farmers are judi- 
ciously buying feeders at prices which look 
rather high, considering values of beef ani- 
mals. Following are receipts by months at 
the four primary markets with comparisons: 

CATTLE RECEIPTS FIRST FIVE MONTHS 1895. 








Jan Feb March April May 

Chicago, cattle, 234,971 170,700 168,381 161,094 185,582 

calves, 9,883 7,101 12,014 22,309 20,216 

Kan City, cattle, 120,709 91,868 115,802 96,660 117,235 

calves, 3,467 2,564 3,553 2,597 3,366 

Omaha,* a, 50,718 382,305 40,730 33,469 25,290 

calves — _ = pour a 

St Louis,* cattle, {70,794 52,817 45,230 43,718 53,500 

calves, ~ -- — — — 

Totals, 490,542 357,355 385,710 359,847 405,189 

*Includes calves. 

CATTLE RECEIPTS BY MONTHS, 1894. 

: Jan Feb March April May 

Chicago, cattle, 254,658 214,462 3005 256,520 228,413 

calves, 6,302 5,015 6,558 14,758 20,369 

Kan City, cattle, 147,482 109,596 119,767 110,558 100,018 

calves, 2,226 1,377 2,064 2,188 1,947 

Omaha, “ene. 64,608 50,946 66,396 69,473 68,517 

calves, - -- _ = - 

St Louis, *cattle, 58,952 43,062 38,883 27,388 39,753 

calves, - ae — = - 

Totals, 534,228 424,458 456,573 480,885 469,017 


*Include calves. 
Lc 


While the export trade in hay is small, this 
country is certainly getting its share of the 
English purchases. During April out of a to- 
tal of 8121 tons imported into the U K the US 
furnished 5256 tons, against 3854 tons in Feb 
and 25,833 tons in April,’94,a season when Eng- 
land required much more foreign hay than 
now. 


The damage to the peppermint crop by rea- 
son of recent frosts is considerable, though less 
pronounced in York state than in the west. 
Preliminary estimates point to a smaller acre- 
age than last year, many farmers being dis- 
couraged by low prices for oil. 


Australasia has furnished nearly 100,000,000 
pounds wool a month tothe great London mar- 
kets recently, this class supplying the bulk of 
the total offerings now receiving so much at- 
tention from American manufacturers. The 
sources of supply for the English auction sales 
are shown in the following classified table of 
imports into the U K in Ibs (last three figures 
000s being omitted) : 











= April ~ -——-4 months——\, 

1895 1894 1893 1895 1894 1893 

Europe, Ibs, 4,450 2,081 4,310 15,405 9,337 17,917 
S Africa, 6,712 6,419 7,755 26,120 33,686 42,585 
E Indies, 3,195 3,976 2,863 13,728 12,905 10,779 
Australasia, 98,386 95,548 80,424 312,775 296,158 265,861 
Other, 1,986 3,318 3,271 15,192 12,480 12,405 
Total, 115,229 110,792 98,623. 383,220 364,566 349,547 










JUNE OPENING WITH PROMISE. 


TuESDAY EVENING, June 4, 1895. 





Early summer is here and predictions of con- 
tinued activity and broadening business enter- 
prises are verified. During the past week the 
volume of trade has been rather smaller, but 
prices generally strong. Anxiety about the 
grain crops is not allayed, and while this has 
brought the highest prices for wheat yet touch- 
ed, and much strength in other cereals, it has 
worked against western railway securities, as 


a short crop of grain means poor earnings. 
At the close of last week, however, 
much needed rains. fell in portions 


of the drouth districts, relieving to some ex- 
tent the apprehensions, and encouraging a be- 
lief in fair harvest returns and onward growth 
in business activity. Reports to Bradstreet’s 
show that in 75 cities east of the Rocky moun- 
tains {227 important manufacturing concerns 
have started up since April 1, and that during 
this same period wages of no fewer than 178,- 
000 industrial employees have been advanced 
an average of 10 per cent. This, too, without 
the intervention of annoying and costly strikes. 
This is very significant of the improved tone 
in the commercial and financial world. 

Scarcely second to wheat in importance has 
been the uncertainty surrounding cotton, due 
to unfavorable crop reports coupled with the 
general belief in a reduced acreage. It looks 
more than ever as though the next crop can be 
more comfortably handled, if anything, than 
was the last, and prices show considerable in- 
herent strength. Wool remains quiet with the 
west relatively firm in spite of rapidly accumu- 
lating stocks. Cattle, hogs and sheep in about 
the usual favor, and dairy products inclined to 
do a little better. Exports of wheat and flour 
continue small placed at 2,496,000 bu last week. 
Prices at the various points brought down to 
to-night are as follows: 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 


Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 7834 5154 28% *5 00 *9 25 
New York, 81 56% 33 — *10 50 
Boston, _ 6234 _ 280 8 *1100 
Toledo, 8334 53 —_—_ os pia 
St Louis, 82 4935 2854 _ 
Minneapolis, 79% — _ a _— 
San Francisco, *974, *115 *115 *6 00 - 
London, 8344 65 — on *12 80 

*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 

No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
July, 78% 523, 3014 
September, 79% 53% 30 


At Chicago, wheat continues greatly unsettled, 
selling at a wide range with much anxiety mani- 
fested regarding weather and crop conditions. In 
fact, these shaped prices all of last week, which 
left the market much as it was a week earlier, 
and have formed the dominating factor so far 
this week. The undertone is one of continued 
strength on the prospect pf a material crop short- 
age as suggested in our special report in this is- 
sue, but prices have advanced so sharply that 
many operators are inclined to work for a reac- 
tion at every show of rainfall or change 
for the better in crop condition. One thing must 
be recognized. During the buying frenzy of the 
last few weeks innumerable operators in the 
country have speculated on the buying side. 
These are “loaded up” with wheat bought for fu- 
ture delivery, and any prospective change for the 
better in crop condition will no doubt induce 
heavy selling and perhaps bring areaction. Our 
special London correspondent advises that closing 
days of May brought promise of fair crops abroad 
and shipments from Russia continue large while 
U 8 exports are »nly moderate and present prices 
away above a shipping basis. There is a fairly 
good demand for cash wheat and fiour, however, 
interior stocks are steadily decreasing, winter 
wheat millers’ wants urgent and the visible sup- 
ply creeping down. July and Sept wheat have 
sold well above 82c P bu, working down at the 
close of last week to a shade under 80c, subse- 
quently recovering a little. No 2 red winter close 
to July prices, No 3 red 77@79¢ in store. 

Interest in corn is secondary and while prices 
are moderately high they lost a little more than 
1c last week with the trend so far this week de- 
pendent chiefly upon the weather. Receipts of 
old continue liberal, but exports moderately en- 
couraging and cash demand fairly good consider- 
ing the enormous receipts. The bulk of the ar- 
rivals bought by elevator concerns. July sold up 
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last week to 5514¢ P bu, broke, subsequently re- 
covering fairly with Sept at a small premium. 
No 2 in store 5144,@52%4c, No 3 grades 5034,@51\¢c. 

Oats were rather excited at times, selling up on 
fears- of crop shortage, Sept touching 33%4¢ 
and subsequentiy breaking to 2912c. Since that 
time some recovery is noted. Cash demand good 
partly on shipping account. Visible supply large 
around 7,000,000 bu, or much more than double 
last year. No 2 in store 291,@30c, No 2 white 3144@ 
3214c. 

Rye quiet around 65@6514c P bu for either cash 
or new crop delivery, the market ruling tame. 

Barley quiet and fairly firm based on 50@52c Pp 
bu for common to good old, and 55@56e for Sept 
new crop delivery. Demand for latter rather bet- 
ter yet little business done. 

Flaxseed sold up 3c to $151 P bu for No lon 
track, but lost allof this under tame support. 
More inclination to sell for new crop delivery at 
the advance scored, Sept reaching 1 34, subse- 
quently off to1 27, with the impression this week 
that acreage will be large. Sept timothy advanc- 
ed 50c to 450 P ctllast week on the dry weather, 
and crop outlook is the feature to-day. Cash de- 
mand tame but offerings small and sales on the 
basis of 5for prime. Clover inactive with 980 at 
one time bid for Oct and old prime nominally 
925@9 35. 


At Toledo, wheat fluctuates rather violently. 
High temperatures and absence of adequate 
moisture except in favored localities, together 
with decreasing stocks throughout Ohio and oth- 
er middle states, bring an undertone of firmness, 
subject to quick reactious. Shipping and milling 
demand fair. Cash held 144@2c over July with 
many transactions above 80c. Coarse grains quiet 
and clover generally firm with Oct around $6 
Pp bu. 

Unfavorable June Crop Report. 


According to exhaustive returns unfavorable in 
character covering all the wheat growing states, 
the June crop report of AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
I8T perforce indicates a sharp decline in condi- 
tion during the month of 13 points. The present 
average condition for the whole winter wheat 
crop is returned at only 71.5 against &.1 one month 
ago and 86.3 one year ago. On the Pacific coast 
conditions have been favorable and are now high, 
this in a measure raising the general average just 
noted. In the six states of Ohio, Mich, Ind,Ill, Mo 


and Kan, which in a& normal year 
produce three-fifths of the total win- 
ter wheat crop, the damage is most 
severe. The average condition for these states 


according to present returns is only 61 and in the 
southern half of Ohio, Ind and Ill is even much 
below this figure. Drouth, intensified by high 
temperature and hot winds, is primarily respon- 
sible, and there has been some rust, but as a fac- 
tor hardly less important must be ranked the 
ravages of the Hessian fly and chinch bug. These 
insect pests finding the wheat lacking in vigor 
multiplied rapidly and did much damage before 
their presence was generally known. The condi- 
tion of spring wheat is 93.2, a figure decidedly 
above the average for this date. 

A careful consolidation of the local returns of 
eur correspondents covering practically every 
county of prominence indicated an area of win- 
ter wheat compared with that harvested last year 
of 94.6 % making the total breadth now standing 
for harvest 24,451,000 acres. The total winter wheat 
area now standing for harvest is less than that 
harvested last year by 1,400,000 acres. The total 
acreage of spring wheat is 99.3% of the area har- 
vested last year, there being considerable in- 
crease in § Dak and Neb over the area then har- 
vested. Total spring wheat acreage 12,120,000. 

The conditions which injuriously affected grow- 
ing crops have made possible rapid and perfect 
preparation of corn land, and a very large area 
has been put in in unusually good shape. Early 
planted was largely cut by May frosts but not 
necessarily damaged. Cutworms have been pres- 
ent in remarkable numbers necessitating an un- 
usually heavy replanting. The opening of June, 
however, brings some apprehension of possible 
damage from drouth, in many districts there not 
being sufficient moisture to assist proper germina- 
tion and first growth. The preliminary report on 
oats acreage shows an increase over last year of 
3.8 % at 29,912,000 acres, the largest area yet grown. 
Present condition of crop 8, a very low figure for 
June. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, $600 $475 $4 75 
New York, 575 5 00 475 
Buffalo, 6 00 485 490 
Kansas City, 5 65 450 450 
Pittsburg, 6 00 480 485 





At Chicago, good to extra beeves about as high 
as recently while the hot weather of last week 
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merging into this has served to start in liberal 
numbers of poor to medium cattle. These in ex- 
cessive supply aud 15@25c lower, especially with 
plentiful arrivals of Texans. Exports and ship- 
pers fairly good buyers and well-finished medium 
weights selling. better than anything else. 
Choice veal calves steady to firm, milkers weak. 
Receipts last week 49,000, nearly 7000 greater than 
a week earlier. Revised prices follow: 


Exporters, 1450 to 1600 Com to ch bulls, $300 400 
lbs, average, $575 600 Good stockers and 

Good dressed beef and feeders, 350 450 
shipping steers, 1150 Common do. 225 350 
to 1400 lbs, 460 550 Calves, heavy, 225 275 

Fair to medium steers, Caives,100 to 180 Ibs, 850 550 
1150 to 1400 Ibs, 880 465 Milch cows, ea, 20 00 38 00 

Good cows and heifers, 375 425 Corn-fed Tex steers, 425 490 

Poor to fair cows, 200 350 Docows and heifers. 375 420 


Hogs moderately steady within a narrow range. 
No apparent shortage just now and demand from 
packers and shippers fairbut not urgent. Good 
to choice light and mixed $4 40@4 70, heavy 460@ 
480. Poor lots 3 50@4 25. 

Sheep receipts 61,000 last week, and coming for- 
ward freely this week, with quality not up to the 
standard, have brought a decline of 50@T5c, espe- 
cially in poor to common. Common to fair $2 25@ 
275, good tofancy 60@475. Lambs plentiful and 
lower at 3 50@5 75. 


At Pittsburg, cattle supplies have been more 
than ample, and an early decline of 15@25c recov- 
ered indifferently. Revised prices follow: 
Extra to fcy steers 1400 Light steers, 850 to 950 

to 1600 lbs. I 


" $5 GO@E 06 
Good 3 ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers, 


By 425 540 Bulls and ano, 
Com to fair, 1050 to Feeders, 950 to 1100 Ibs, 
8, 
Rough fat, 1000 to 
1300 Ibs, 


o-_ 


3580 425 Btockers, 600 to 850 lbs, 
Fresh milch cows, ea, 
350 450 Veal calves, 


Hogs have come forward freely, and with some 
heaviness elsewhere and buyers indifferent, 
prices ruled a little lower though subject to occa- 
sional recoveries. Good to best medium and 
heavy $4 60@4 80, common to choice yorkers 450@ 
470, rough lots 325@425. Sheep offerings exces- 
sive and prices irregular to 15@40c lower on the 
basis of 3 50@4 75 for fair to choice with extra ata 
premium. 


At Buffalo, cattle have shown considerable 
heaviness, the market being devoid of special de- 
velopments. Prices on the basis of $4 50@6 for 
good to extra native beeves. Milch cows in plen- 
tiful supply at 20@45 ea. Hogs have held up 
fairly well. Present quotations on the basis of 
450@4 85 for rough mixed to prime heavy. Sheep 
and lambs broke 50c@1 under heavy offerings and 
recovered but feebly this week. Good to extra 
wethers and yearlings 440@5, spring lambs 475 
@5 75. 

At New York, cattle sluggish following condi- 
tions elsewhere, with [common to prime natives 
quotable at $450@575 and veal calves 4 50@6 25. 
Hogs 4 70@5. Sheep in excessive supply and 50c@1 
lower than a week ago with common to choice 
2 60@4 75 and lambs 4@6 25. 


At London, American cattle rather dull at 11@ 


12c P tb; estimated dressed weight, and sheep 1114 
@i3e. 


RSETSsxs 
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GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE, 
Apples. 

At New York, demand moderate and market 
quiet. Baldwins $4@5 P bbl, poor to good | 50@2, 
Roxbury Russet 3@4, Russet Golden 2 50@3 50. 

Beans. 

At New York, domestic white fairly firm, oth. 
ers quiet. Ch marrow $240 P bu, medium 
190@1 95, pea 205@210, white kidney 2 23@ 
2 35, red kidney 1 85@1 8714, black turtle soup 1 60@ 
165, yellow eye 220, Cal limas 295@3, foreign 
marrow 2 10@ 2 20, medium 1 70@1 75, pea 1 80@1 85, 
green peas 95c@1 05. 

Dried Fruits and Nuts. 

At New York, there is a moderate jobbing de- 
mand for most kinds. Fey evap’d apples 6%@ 
T4e P tb, ch 64@6%c, sun-dried 5@é6c, 
cherries lle, blackberries 4@4%e, raspberries 
19c, Cal apricots 6@9c, unpeeled peaches 6@ 
814c, peeled 12@15c, Cal London layer raisins $1 40 
@1 50 Pp bx, loose 3@4-crown 3@4%c P bb, cur- 
rants 2@4%4c, prunes, four sizes 5@6%4c. Fey Va 
peanuts 3@4c P tb. 





Eggs. 

At New York, arrivals are large and weak- 
ness is shown in the market. Fey new-laid 
nearby 14@1444¢ p dz, N Y and Pa fresh 134 
@13%,¢, ch northern Ind and O 13%4e, ch fresh 
western 1234@1344c, Nashville 12e ch Va and Tenn 
114%,@12c, prime southern 11@11%c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, supplies are large and new va- 
rieties attract an active demand. N C fey 9@10e 
P qt, average 6@8c, Norfolk fey 9@10c, average 6@ 
8c, Ma fey 8@9c, blackberries 4@8c, goosberries 5 
@8ec, huckleberries 15@18c, muskmelons 3@3 50 p 
bbl. Foreign fruits in good demand. Ch Sicily 
lemons $3 25@3 50 P bx, fey 385@475, Sicily or- 
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anges 2 25@2 75, bananas, firsts 135@1 87% p bch, 
seconds 1@1 25, strawberry pineapples 5@12 p 100. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, in fair demand and steady. Spring 
and winter bran 80@824c¢ ~ 100 ths, midellings 85e, 
sharps $1, screenings 0@75e, oil meal 2250@23 p 
ton, cottonseed 20. Granulated yellow eorn meal 
2 90.@3 10 P 100 Ibs, white do 320¢350, corn flour 
3 25@8 35, brewers meal 1 45@1 47, grits 1 45a@1 47, 
western hew coarse corn meal 1 06@1 08, city 110 
al 12, yellow 1 18a@1 25. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, quiet under moderate demand. 
Prime timothy 75¢ ~ 100 Ibs, No 1 70@75e, No 2 60 
w@65e, No 3 0@55c, clover mixed 55a@60c, clover 50c, 
salt hay 50@60c¢, long rye straw 65c, short 45 
@WMe, whet 404500, oat 40a We. 

Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, the market continues strong. Coun- 
try-slaughtered cow 814@9e P th, bull 64e@7e, calf 
%e @$1%Bea. Country tailow 44ga¢44c P fh, city 
454c, edible 5c, brown grease 314 @354c, yellow 3%4@ 
4c, white 44 a4'4c. 

Onions. 

At New York, scare and firm at top quotations. 

1 %@2 P 110-f 


Bermuda $125 ~ cera, Eyvyptian 
bag. 
Pork Preduct. 
At New York, a fair trade, former prices 


Ola mess pork $1350 P bbl, new 13 75 
12 50413, clear 13 }0@t5, 
hight 6@ 


prevailing. 
@14 25 family mess 
country dressed pork, 
Glee, heavy 5a5teu 


short 
Faizi,c, medium 


Potatoes 

At New York, oll potatoes dull and weak, new 
selling fairly well. Bermuda prime $4a5 » bbl, 
Me 1 60@1 70 }* suck, N J125a137 p 180ffs, N ¥ 
white 1 50@1 62, prime Fla 3a4 |) bbl, Savannah 
Charleston 3@3 75, N J sweets 1 50a2 50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, arrivals are in poor condition 
owing to warm weather. Spring chickens &§e 
a$i P pr, local fowls 1042 alle pP th, western 10¢@ 
lle southern 10),¢, roosters 64,c, mixed turkeys 8@ 
9, lowal dueks 70a&c p pr, western G6@aT5e, loeal 
geese 14125, western 8c al 12, southern 60a@75e, 
pigeons 2 a40e. 


3a@3 75, 


Vegetables. 
At New York, quotations steady for choice but 
weak on second-class stuff. Receipts more lib- 
eral. Asparagus 50c@$1 25 pPdz behs, southern 


beets T5¢@1 50 P cra, 2a44 P 100 behs, cabbage 50e 
at50 Pera,NO celery 2a50c — dz roots, nearby 


lettuce 12250 P bbl, squash, southern white 25 
aWe PW bu cra, yellow BWav5e, turnips ddcal P 
bbi, L I radishes 50a@75e P 100, Fla tomatoes 2 50 


@3 P carrier, Fla cuenmbers 50cal P cra, south- 


ern green peas Base Pp bu, southern wax 
beans Ocal P cra, green H50cal. 
Wool. 


Generally steady at leading markets based on 
following priees at New York and Boston, with 
usnal freight differences at Chicago: Ohio and 
Pa, XX and above lé@lic, X 15@15',¢, No 1 17@18e. 
Ohio combing, No 1 %,@%, blood 18@19c, No 2% 
blood 18@19¢. Mieh: X and above 14414%4¢, No 1 
17a18e, Mich combing, No 1 3y@%5 blood Be. Ky, 
Ind and Mo combing 4 a@*%, blood 164,a@18e. Seour- 
ed basis: Texas fine spring 3b@32-, medium 27@ 


28, territory fine 29@32c, medium 25a 26c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICKS AT OTHER CULLES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW Y¥ORK—At Albany, poultry” active, 


chickens llal2e ® tbl w, ducks lZalse, geese 10@ 
llc, eggs ie P dz. Potatoes $1 Wali p bbl, on- 
ions 242 75, asparagus 1p dz behs, pieplant 25@ 
30¢, spinach lal 25 Pp bbl, kale 1254150, radishes 
let 50 }) 100 behs, cabbage 25043 p bbl, apples 4 
a525. Live stock firm. Good to best steers 6 0@ 
7 P 100 ths, mileh cows 35440 ea, veal calves 
¢) 100 ths, hogs 3 5044 50, sheep 6a7 50, hides Gal0e 
}) th. Loose hay 1la@12 p ton. baled timothy 11@12, 
clover 9@10, rye straw 8 50a9 50, state corn T0a@75e 
i) bu, western 6la68e, oats 36a40¢, wheat 75 a80c. 

At Syracuse, chickens 9a@10',¢ » tbh] w, springs 
Tial6e, ducks 9alde, l4alse — dz, hides 5@ 
& |) Ih. baled hay $10@12 P ton, rye straw 8@10, 
oat 6@7, bran 18. Other produee in fair demand 
as quoted last week. 

At Buffalo, No 2 red wheat &8&3',@8&%e p bn, 
No 2 yellow corn 5814¢@59e, mixed oats 32%,c, rye 


6a7 


eggs 


72a75e,. flaxseed $150, coarse winter bran 1625 
~ ton, spring 15 50, middlings 16@16 0, mixed 


feed 16 50. cottonseed meal 18 50. 

In Other Places—At Cooperstown, Otsego Co, 
egus I4c P diz, potatoes 40a50c pP bu, beef 5',a7¢e P 
th, pork 6c, fowls 12c, ch baled timothy hay 50a60e 
— 100 tbs, rye-straw 60a70c, oat 30a40c.—At Horse- 
heads, Chemung Co, potatoes 50c, eggs 1214¢, spring 


pigs $3 Pp head.—At Brookhaven, Suffolk Co, eggs 
14°, potatoes 75c, hay 12@15.—At Hartford, Wash- 
ington Co, eggs I4c.—At Moreland, Sehuyler Co, 


eggs 12¢, potatoes 50c, hay &, beef 8c, corn 60¢, wool 

10@17¢.—At Perryville, Madison Co, potatoes 40c, 

eggs lic. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At 


Philadelphia, west- 


erncmy butter 18e ~ hh, good toch 13@16c, N Y new 
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factory cheese 7%,@754c, skims 3@5c, fresh eggs 
131%4c Pp dz, hens 10e P tbl w, spring chickens 16@ 
24c, hides &@914c, tallow 4ge¢4!oc. Potatoes 55@63c 
PY bu, ch apples, $36.@6 50 Pp bbi. Timothy hay 144@ 
1450 |) ton, mixed clover 12q@12 50, clover 9@10, rye 
straw 14@14 50, wheat 6 0a6 75, bran 16@16 50. 

At Pittsburg, eggs 13@13',c P dz, emy butter 17 
ai8e P ib, dairy 11@12c¢, full cream cheese 7@8',¢, 
chickens 65@70c P pr, springs 75e@$1, potatoes 55 
aése P bu, baled hay 12 50@13 Pp ton. Other proa- 
uce fairly steady. 

OHIO— At Columbus, potatoes quiet and lower 
under heavy supply. Hebron, Burbank and Rose 
50e P bu, new $2 75@3 P bbl, green peas 175 p bu, 
string beans 1 75, radishes 20e § dz, lettuce 30c Pp 
dz, young onions 12',¢, asparagus 3).a40c, fey Ben 
Davis apples 475@5 Pp bbl, strawberries 34325 p 
cra. Poultry dull, overstocked with old chickens, 
spring scarce. Chickens 6@6144c P tbh 1 w, Tea@8e 
d w, spring 2 50a4 p dz, ducks 64gc Il w, 8a9e d w, 
good hogs 4504460 p 100 Ibs. Bran 15 Pp ton, mid- 
dlings 16, loose hay 11@12, baled timothy 10 50@ 
11 50, oat straw 450@5, rye 5@5 50, corn H0a@55e 
P bu, oats 33@35e, rye 45@50c, wheat 80@83c, 
flour 480 p bbl. 


At Toledo, fresh eggs 13ali4e ® dz, chickens 8% 
aS%e —~ th, broilers $3@5 P dz. Potatoes 45a55¢e Pp 
bu, apples 44450 ® bbl, hides 6'ga8e p th. Baled 
timothy hay 10 75a11 p ton,clover 8, rye straw 6 
a6 50, oat 4 50a5. 

At Cleveland, moderately active. 
Chiekens 7!,@8e Pp tbl w,eyggs 134ealde P dz, 
hides 8. Potatoes in liberal supply. Hebrons 
and Rose 40¢45¢ ® bu, Burbanks @55e, cabbage 
$150e2 ) cra. Baled timothy hay 841075} ton, 
loose 10412, bran 16 50a@17, clover seed 5 90a6 10 
P bu, timothy 2 55a@2 70. 


poultry 


121,@15e P dz behs, as- 
eaulifiower $la@2, 


At Cincinnati, rhubarb 
paragus 3ia40e, beets 30aS5e, 
potatoes haT0e P bu, apples 550@650 P bbl. 
Ch timothy hay 1125a@1150p ton, clover 9@950, 
oat straw 4@4 50, rye 5@5 50, bran 12 50, middlings 
13. Fresh eggs Ne ® dz, chickens &e p hb, roos- 
ters 4e, ducks Te, spring chickens 15@20c. Select- 
ed butchers’ hogs 4 70@4 80 Pp 100 Ibs, ch to extra 
shipping steers 5 24a5 530), oxen 2 75a450, ch veal 
calves 5@5 50, sheep 3 50.a4 50. 

In Other Places—At Springfield, Clark Co, 
eugs lle P dz, lard 714e P th, potatoes 70@Me p bu, 
beans $1 75, chiekens 35@40c ea.—At Oxford, But- 
ler Co, eggs Selle P dz, strawberries 10@15¢ p qt. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


Ohio— At Columbus, in fair demand and supply. 
Good to eh emy else P tbh, dairy 10a@12!,¢.— 
At Cleveland, moderately active. Good to ch 
emy l4@l6c, dairy 10@14e.—At Toledo, emy 16@17e¢, 
dairy 1al4c.—At Cincinnati, eh Ohio emy 1@ 
lée, dairy 9¢c.—At Oxford, Butler Co, 10@12e. 





New York State—At Albany, in fair demand, 
supply ample. Good to ch emy 184@1%e tb, dairy 
16@18e.—At Syracuse, fairly firm. Good to chemy 
18@19¢, dairy 14a@18e.—At Buffalo, in good demand. 
N Y and Pa emy 19@191¢, dairy 18c.—At Coopers- 
town, Otsego Co, 13@16c.—At Moreland, Schuyler 
Co, 15e.—At Hartford, Washington Co, 17@18¢.—At 
Horseheads, Cheming Co, 18e. 

At New York, the market is dull ind unsettled 

[To Page 615.) 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Send 25c to the Currency Pub. House, 178 


Michigan St, Chicago, foracopy of the “Finan- 
cial School at Farmerville.” Everybody is read- 
ing it. 


Messrs Walter Baker & Co, the largest manu- 
facturers of pure, high-grade tocoas and ehocolates 
on this continent, have found it necessary to issue 
au special notice cautioning consumers of their 
goods against the recent attempts which have 
been mace to substitute other manufactures, 
bearing labels and done up in paekages in imita- 
tion of theirs. A sure test of genuineness is the 
name of Walter Baker & Co’s place of manufacture 
—*Dorchester, Mass.” 


The Hoover potato digger is an implement 
that is the acme of nineteenth century improve- 
ment, and the introduction of which has revolu- 
tionized the growing of potatoés. Men of experi- 
ence claim that it will do the work of 15 good men 
using the old hand hook. It is uot an experiment, 
not a luxury, but an absolute necessity to the man 
who wishes to grow potatoes successfully. You 
can be convinced of these facts by honest inquiry 
into their truth. Write Hoover & Prout, Avery, 
Ohio, for catalog, and mention this paper. 


The Improved Victor incubator is one of the 
best machines yet devised for the substitution of 
mother hens. It is self-regulating, and a mini- 
mum of attention and trouble keeps it in opera- 
tion and insures a maximum hatch. Itis devoid of 
complicated features —without electrical appli- 
ances, or delicate and fragile attachments. It is 
sold much cheaper than many machines far in- 
ferior in practical advantages. Full particulars 
as to each part of this most modern and improved 
incubator, and price lists as to sizes, are furnished 
in the catalog of the manufacturers, George Ertel 
& Co, of Quiney, I). 








Send for Catalogue. 





‘,* e 
“id Fashioned 
—compound cathartic 
pills, ‘“blue pills,’’ cal- 
omel or other mercu- 
tial preparations, 
should not be used in 
these days of enlight- 
ened medical science, 
3 when it is so easy to 
)geta purely vegetable 
pill in concentrated 
form, sugar - coated, 
in glass vials, at any 
store where medi- 
cines are kept. 

Dr. Pierce was first 
to introduce a Little Pill to the American 
people. Many have imitated them, but none 
have approached his “‘ Pleasant Pellets ”’ in 
true worth, or value, for all laxative and 
cathartic purposes. 


Once Used, they are Always in Favor. 


Assist Nature a little now and then, with 
a gentle, cleansing laxative, thereby remov- 
ing offending matter from the stomach and 
bowels, toning up and invigorating the liver 
and quickening its tardy action, and you 
thereby remove the cause of a multitude of 
distressing diseases, such as headaches, in- 
digestion, or dyspepsia, biliousness, pim- 
ples, blotches, eruptions, boils, constipa- 
tion, piles, fistula and maladies too numer- 
ous to mention. 

If people would pay more attention to 
properly regulating the action of their 
bowels, they would have less frequent 
occasion to call for their doctor’s ser- 
vices to subdue attacks of dangerous dis- 
eases. 

That, of all known agents to accomplish 
this purpose, Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets 
are unequaled, is proven by the fact that 
once used, they are always in favor. Their 
secondary effect is to keep the bowels open 
and regular, not to further constipate, as is 
the case with other pills. Hence, their great 
popularity, with sufferers from habitual 
constipation, piles and indigestion. 

They absolutely curve sick headache, bili- 
ousness, constipation, coated tongue, poor 
appetite, dyspepsia and kindred derange- 
ments of the stomach, liver and bowels. 

A free sample of the ‘‘ Pellets,” (4 to 7 
doses) on frial, is mailed to any address, 
post-paid, on receipt of name and address 
on postal card. 

Address for free sample, WorLpD’s Dis- 
PENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, No. 663 
Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 













. 1854. Established 41 Years. 1895, 


The Old Reliable yee | 
Standard, Halladay Geared, 


U.S, SOLID WHEEL, 


and Gem Sted 


WIND MILLS, 


Guaranteed to be 
THE BEST MADE. 
Also Pumps, Tanks, Corn Shellers, 
Feed Mills, Stalk Cutters, 
4 Haying Tools, Saw Tables, etc. 
Th, U.S. WIND ENGINE AND PUMP CO. 


115 Water St., Batavia, I!!. 

















THE RELIABLE 
PERKINS Steel, —— 


With Graphite Boxes. 
Galvanized Steel Towers. 
Warrant covers to fullest ex- 
tent. Before buying get cata- 
logue and prices of what we 
manufacture. 

PERKINS WIND MILL CO., 
2 Race St., Mishawaka, ind, 





And Straw Presses. CHAMPION. 
Best made. Steam, Horse and 
Hand Power. Complete line. Write 
for catalogue. 


FAMOUS MFG. CO., Chicago, Hil. 


HAY 


Fok catalecue of 600 Agricultural Books, address 
c. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York, and 











DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
[From Page 614.] 
but holders of fancy creameries are loth to lower 
prices. Pa extracmy i7\c P th, Elgin and other 
western extra 17%¢¢, firsts 16@17c, seconds 14@15c, 
N Y dairy half tubs extra 17c, firsts 15@16c, west- 
ern dairy firsts 12@13c, seconds 10a@llIc. 


At Boston, supplies, 
rom large 


though heavy, are kept 
accumulation by good demand. Extra 
Vtcmy 19¢ P tb, extra N Y 19¢c, northern firsts 17@ 
18c, eastern cmy 16@18c, western extra 181,4¢, firsts 
16@17ec, extra Vt dairy 17c, N Y 16al17c, ViandN Y 
firsts 14@15¢, western dairy firsts 12c, extra cmy 
in boxes, or in trunks in land 44-fh prints 19@20c, 
extra dairy do 17@18c. 


The Cheese Trade. 


New York State—At Albany, quiet. Full 
cream cheddars 9@10c ¥p Ib, flats %@9Qc.—At 
Syracuse, full cream 10@12%2c.—At Buffalo, dull 
and slow. N Y full cream 9@10',¢c, western 814,@9¢.— 
At Cooperstown, Otsego Co, 7@8ce.—AtjOgdensburg, 
St Lawrence Co, 2117 boxes offered, 792 sold at 744¢, 
300 at 7 11-16c, 500 at 734¢. 


At. New York, stocks are quite large and with 
hot weather no one cares to hold over, thereby 
causing weakness in quotations. N Y new full 
cream, fcy large white 7c P tb, colored Te, prime 
to ch 64,@6%4 ¢, fey white small 744c, colored 7} 
good to ch 6%@714c, Chenango Co best part skims 
41,@5ce, fair 3a4c, full skims 1@1e. 


aC, 


At Boston, receipts moderate, market working 
into good shape. New cheese: N Y extra 7@7iec P 
ib, firsts 5@6c, seconds 4@5c, Vt extra 7c, tirsts 5@ 
6c, seconds 4@5c, part skims 2@4c, Ohio flats extra 
Te, firsts 5}@6c. Old cheese: N Y and Vt extra 9c, 
fair to good 7@8c, common 5@6c, Ohio flat 5@7c. 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


UTICA, N Y, June 3—The cheese market was ac- 
tive here to-day and there was an advance over 
last week of 5c, Had itnot been for excessively 
hot weather and the bad condition of cheese even 
on the factory shelyes, the advance wouid have 
been still greater. Buyers, however, were again 
afraid ofthe market, and the prices paid were 
more than they really felt justified in paying with 
the prospect of a heated term before them. But 
they made some money on their purchases last 
week and it is now in order for them to turn ## 
over to the dairymen. Cows are now getting fine 
feed, but are not yet quite in the flush. 

Sales were as follows: Large colored, 64 bxs at 
644c, 3906 at 65,c, 1553 at 634c, 284 at 6%c; large 
white, 320 at 654c, 520 at 634.¢; small white, 55 bxs at 
6%c; small colored, 270 at 634c, 705 at 67%c, 350 at 7c; 
consigned 100 bxs. Total, 8127 bxs against 9793 last 


year. Ruling price 6c. 
At Little Falls, the sales were 732 bxs at 61¢c, 3933 
at 63,c, 1133 at 7c, 290 farm dairy at 642@7Te and 300 


bxs consigned. 
The Milk Market. 


At New York, the supply is ample for all pres- 
ent requirements and rainfall early this week 
will do something to improve pasturage and in- 
crease the flow of milk. The average surplus 
price is $1.12 P can of 40 qts. 

Receipts at N Y by the 
other sources in 40-qt cans 
June 3 were as follows: 

Fluid milk 


and from all 
week ending 


railroads 
for the 


Cream Condensed 





NY,LE& West RR, 30,891 2,758 2620 
N Y Central, 15,840 173 985 
N Y, Ont & West, 26,493 213 
West Shore, . 9,018 476 623 
N Y, Sus & West, 14,092 738 l 
Del, Lack & West, 31,559 435 
NY & Putnam - - 
New Haven « H, 55 . 
Loug Island, _ - 
N J Central, i 
Lehigh Valley, 20 
H RT Co, 222 - 
Other sources, - 
Total receipts, 5,117 4,242 
Daily average, 731 605 


Milk shipments in cans of 
& Putnam RRto High Bridge 
named were as follows: 


40 qts over the N Y 
during the periods 








Week of *May 26 May !9 May 12 May nae: wane 21 Apr 
Hammonds, 46 4] 46 44 148 
Merritts Cor, 127 124 121 116 13 110 431 
Kitchawan, 92 % 85 84 83 345 
Croton Lake, 63 61 62 64 256 
Yorktown, 397 390 387 369 «1,561 
Amawalk, 70 64 76 93 28 
West Somers, 135 121 130 121 523 
Baldwin Place, 251 329 253 238 998 
Mahopac Falls, 247 9 226 224 959 
Mahopac Mines, 192 188 88 184 177 122 
Lake Mahopac, 72 77 72 68 306 
Crofts, 157 167 166 158 157 642 
Carmel, 167 17! 212 181 181 739 
Brewster, 85 R3 x4 33 87 349 
Hope well, 22 238 188 185 662 
Storm ville, 265 281 276 264 254 999 
Poughquag, rei 834 858 786 758 3,043 
Pawlings, 14 4 14 13 13 52 
Reynoldsville, 705 738 739 693 69) 2,704 
Paierson, 122 124 130 136 «131 5a 

Totals, 4,004 4,194 4,353 4,237 4,131 4,037 16,298 


~ *Also 966 cases bottled milk from Amawalk and 280 from 
Carmel. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


/ Milk Exchange Again Adjourned. 





The organization of the new milk exchange is 
progressing but slowly. A joint meeting of the 
committee on organization and subscription was 
held at Room 28, mercantile exchange, 6 Harrison 


street, New York, June 3,atipm. The dealers 
have = subseribed their part of $12,500 
some time _ since, but the farmers are 
evidently holding back. They have actual- 
ly subscribed only $5000 so far and about $2500 
conditionally; namely, that unless one-half of 
the shares should not be taken by milk proprie- 


tors, they will not take any and they will! also de- 
cline to take shares if the capital fund is noi made 
non-accumulative. That is, they wish the commit- 
tee to pledge the association to pay a dividend and 
not to retain any of the earnings of the associa- 
tion asa reserve fund. The remaining shares 
will now be open to any one who wants to take 
them, farmers, dairymen and dealers alike. 

The meeting has been adjourned again for 
week to June 10 atl pm, same place, when it is 
expected that the stock will have been taken. 
The committee of organization will report at the 
same time. 

In regard to 
milk exchange, the 
think they are asking 
more than the first named are willing to grant. 
They are steadily maintaining their position in 
regard to the basis for organization and insist 
that $25,000 capital stock at par value shall be in- 
vested and remain intact, with earnings to be 
used to defray expenses; and if not sufficient an- 


one 


for the stock in the 
Connecticut producers 
of the dealers no 


subscribing 


nual dues not exceeding 2 per share may 
be assessed. If more than is required an 
annual dividend to be declared. It is 


insisted that no sale or transfer of stock shall be 
recorded on the books of the exchange which 
shall disturb the relations of half the stock of pro- 
ducers and half dealers unless such transfer is 
sanctioned by a three-fourths vote of the full 
board of directors. Some difficulty will no doubt 
be experienced in carrying out this provision, as 
itis next to impossible to control the course of se- 
ecurities held by individuals and recognized as 
their own property. 





The Tobacco Crop and Market. 





NEW YoRK—At Baldwinsville, the ’93 leaf is a 


drug in the market at la6e with running lots at 
3@4ce. The ’92 is about bought up; present prices 
for what is left are 5a8c for running lots. The 


°94 crop has been bought in asmall way the past 
month at 6@8c for running lots and very fine at 10 
@10%4c. Growers are not elated by future pros- 
pects, and this year will show the smallesi -acre- 
age in 20 years. Present prices do not meet cost 
of production and many astute growers are 
leaving the business in utter disgust. The tobac- 
co warehouse of J. W. Upson was destroyed by 
fire May 23. Loss $29,000, insurance 19,000. Re- 
building has been begun for a brick structure 
twice the size of the old building. P. Pearsons of 


N. & P. Pearsons of Ithaca have closed a deal 
with W. H. Lovell of Elmira for 235 es 
of °93 leaf for about 9000.—At Plainville, 


Onondaga CoO, C. E. Crawford of Philadelphia 


bougbt ’93 and ’94 leaf at 5a@8e last week. There 
will bea big reduction in acreage. In the Che- 
mung valley, more activity noticeable than for 


some time, several buyers securing crops suiting 
their fancy at advanced prices ina few instances. 


Insome towns, much of the ’% leaf has been sold 
while in others much iemains. Plants have been 
generaily set the past week; the acreage will be 
considerably reduced, 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Lancaster, dealers report 
a slightly increased demand last week. Buyers 
oceusionally pick up a ’94 crop; they report Ha 
vana leaf searce, but plenty of seedleaf to be 
had at low figures. Young plants are pusliing 
rapidly forward with the warm weather of the 
past week. In Tioga and Bradford counties, 
Which comprise a portion of the Big Flats section, 
the ’ crop 1s reported nearly all picked up, a 


few scattering crops only remnining unsold. 
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Rich 
Red Blood 


Is the Foundation of the Wonderful Cures by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

That is Why the cures by 
parilla are CURKs. 

That ie Why Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures the 
of Scrofula, Salt Rheum and 
other blood diseases. 

That is Why it overcomes That Tired Feel- 
ing, gives energy in 
place of exhaustion. 

Thatis Why the sales of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
have increased year after year, until it now 
requires for its production the largest Labora- 
tory in the world. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the only True Blood Purifier prominently 
in the public eye to-day. Be sure to get Hood’s. 


Hood’s Pills iicnece!"3s conta.” “** "5 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


Severest 


CASED 


strengthens the nerves, 








“SAA. 
z 
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“Could I have another 
Glass of that s 


HIRES | 
Rootbeer: 


Give the children as much 
Hires’ Rootbeer as they want. § 
Take as much as you want, your- & 
self. There's no harm in it— & 
nothing but good. 

A 25 cent package makes » gallons, = 
The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philada. & 
EY TAYAVATAYANANY VANEAU VA TATA AL AVAL AAV AL | 


IAVALY, 


BANYAN YALA AVA VANZAVAYAS VAVAVA VATA 





you NEED IT “Cog 


—OUR BOOK 





A help in every dairy. Mailed Free. 
—the Crystal Creamery. 





D BUTTER 


AND HOW 70 
MAKE IT.” 


Tells all about that convenient economizer 


Crystal Creamery Co., 5 Coucord St., Lansing, Mich. 

















you every year. Why 


“Bany.”" AD 


Branch Offices : 
ELGIN, ILL. 





If so a “ Baby * Cream Separator will earn its cost for 
continue an inferior system 
another ye ar at so great a loss? 
only profitat le feature of Agricul 
ducted it always pays well, rand must pay 
need a Separator, and you rm 
styles and capic ities. 

upward. Send for new 1895 Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


74 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 


Dairying is now the 
ulture. Properly con- 

you. You 
B 2EST, _ -the 
Prices, $75. 





d the 


General Offices: 
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Crop Condition Disappointing 





AS REPORTED BY THE WEATHER BUREAU OF 
THE U 8 DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FOR 
THE WEEK ENDING MONDAY NIGHT, MAY 27, 
AT 38 P M. 

General Features. 

Upon the whole the weather conditions of 
the week have been unfavorable. Farm work 
has been retarded in the gulf, middle and 
south Atlantic states from excessive rains, 
while crops generally need rain from the Ohio 
valley westward. Complaint as to the unfa- 
vorable effects of the unseasonably low tem- 
perature upon crops is general throughout the 
middle, central and southern portions of the 
country. 

Cotton has suffered seriously, especially on 
sandy soil, and is reported as dying in portions 
of the Carolinas, Georgia, Mississippi and Ar- 
kansas, and complaints of injury from lice are 
reported from Louisiana and Mississippi. 
Florida reports cotton late but healthy. To- 
bacco planting is progressing rapidly in Ken- 
tucky and has begun in Maryland, where 
plants are abundant; in North Carolina plant- 
ing is nearly finished. Ohio reports tobacco 
plants in poor condition. 

Winter wheat is reported in good condition 
in northern Illinois, but in poor condition in 
the central and southern portions of the state. 
The condition of whe&t has declined rapidly 
in Missouri, owing to drouth and insects. In 
Indiana some wheat has been plowed and 
planted in corn, and the crop has sustained 
further injury from frost in Ohio. 





NEW YORK. 





Argyle, Washington Co Oo, May 31—Ground 
dry and hard, there being no rain for two weeks. 
Corn planted two weeks ago is not all up yet 
and coming very uneven. Oats look bad. In 
fact all crops are in poor condition. Frost 
killed all garden vegetables. Grapes are all 
destroyed and fruit of all kinds suffered. Ap- 
oles and pears will not be over half a crop. 

ye does not look well and ifthe dry weather 
continues hay will not be over half acrop. 


Byron, Genesee Co 0, May 31—Mr Colson, 
one of the most progressive farmers of this sec- 
tion, sowed a field to crimson clover about the 
middle of last September. He did not cover 
the seed and although the fall was a dry one, 
the crop made a fair growth before cold weath- 
er came on. However, there was little of it 
left this spring when the snow went off, but 
since then it has thickened and spread very 
rapidly until now itis more than a foot high 
and has blossomed. It was sown on potato 
ground so he cannot mow it. He says he will 
sow it in all his corn this year. Fruit growers 
have stopped spraying on account of the freeze 
which has about wound up the fruit crop. Oats 
and barley doing well. 

Constable, Franklin Co 0, May 30—Weather 
quite chilly the past two weeks. Most of the 
crop in except beans and buckwheat. Every- 
thing slow about coming up this spring. Frosts 
are thought to have injured fruit a great deal. 
A good shower on the 27th revived things 
greatly. The Texas fly is giving stock raisers 
considerable trouble again this spring. 

Cardiff, Onondaga Co oO, May 
frosts and coid weather proved quite injurious 
to grass and grain. Meadows do not promise 
avery goodcrop. Early gardens were consid- 
erably injured, while grapes and other small 
fruits suffered severely. Planting is nearly 
completed except some late potatoes and beans. 
The few who raise tobacco are preparing 
ground and others are plowing for buckwheat. 

Carmel, Putnam Co g, May 31—Daniel Bank- 
er, an old resident of this town, died recently, 
aged 62. J. G. Arnold has sold his farm to P. 
McHugh for $2250. Corn all planted. Frosts 
made gardens backward but fruit is uninjured. 
The Purdys factory will take no more milk on 
Saturday nights until fall. Farmers expect 
only 80c per can for milk shipped in May. 
John Arnold has bought §the Moses Williams 
ae at Mahopac mines. The outlook for a 

ig hay crop is good. Hosea Curry has sold 
his farm and will locate at Jefferson valley. 
Little or no demand for fresh zows. 


Catherine, Schuyler Coo, May 30—Work 


3—Recent 


well advanced and all planting done. A larger 
acreage of potatoes planted than usual. Heavy 
frosts have injured gardens and fruit. An in- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





teresting meeting of the farmers’ club was 
held recently and the subject of taxation dis- 
cussed. Peter Cooper, a prominent farmer of 
this town, celebrated his 83d_ birthday last 
week. 

Cambridge, Washington Co GO, May 31— 
Ground has been very dry, but is now in good 
condition as we have had two good heavy 
rains. There was a very large acreage of po- 
tatoes planted in this section. Corn and pota- 
taoes are looking well. Some have commenc- 
ed to cultivate and hoe. A greater amount of 
phosphate has been used than ever before as 
farmers begin to realize the necessity of using 
commercial fertilizer. Farmers busy repair- 
ing highways. Five road machines are in use 
nearly every day. 

Dover, Dutchess Co gq, May 31—Corn planted 
and a large acreage of potatoes in. Fruit trees 
were loaded with bloom but the frost caused a 
great change. Peaches and grapes are a failure. 
Grass looks light and if it does not rain soon 
the hay crop will be short. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co 0, May 30— 
Late frosts did little damage and only in wide- 
ly separated districts. The ground is extreme- 
ly dry. Pasturage poor and it is feared that 
the new seeding of grass will fail. Hay will 
be a very light crop at best. Many are draw- 
ing potatoes at 90c per bbl which they could 
have sold two months ago for $2. Potatoes 
about all planted and most of the cornin. The 
acreage of both crops about the same as last 


year. Apples, pears, cherries and strawberries 
will be a full crop. Plums light and grapes 
lighter. 

Fenner, Madison Co 0, May 3i—Farmers 
have their planting nearly all finished. They 
have put in a large acreage of potatoes. Frosts 


have done a great deal of damage to hops and 
fruit. Plums, cherries and apples were nearly 
ruined by frost. Farmers shipping their hay 
at 87 and 8 Charlie Custerson works the J. 
Ford farm this season. He has been engaged 
in delivering hay at the station. 


Flat Creek, Montgomery Co 0, May 30— 
Oats an! grass growing fairly well. Stock all 
looking fine for this time of year. Good fresh 


cows bringing $25 to 40 per head. Veal calves 
also selling well. Farm produce all low. A 
number of large new barns are being put up 
here this spring. The cheese factory opened 
up for business early in May and is being well 
patronized. 


Glen, Montgomery Co G, May 31—The past 


two weeks have been marked by several ex- 
treme changes in temperature. Hot dry 
weather has been followed by cold and wet 
spells. Vegetation generally looks well. Not 


much damage donein this vicinity by recent 
frosts excepting too early garden products. 
Corn just appearing through the ground and 
with good weather will do well. <A large num- 
ber of sheared sheep were lost during the cold 
spell, some farmers losing 10 to 15 head. No 
buyers of wool have appeared vet, but indica- 
tions point to low prices. A great deal of hay 
being marketed as prices are improving. 
Young pigs quite searece and bring good prices. 
Butter and eggs rather low. 


Hartford, Washington Co G, May 30~Early 
potatoes have about all been hoed. There are 
many fine fields of oats but in some places this 
grain came up very slowly. The very dry 
weather has kept grass and other crops from a 
very vigorous growth. Cows doing well and 
there is some demand for young stock. 


Horseheads, Chemung Co Q, May 31—W eath- 
er has been cold and nothing has grown well. 
Frost killed most of the garden stuff. White 
kidney beans bring $2.50 per bu for seed. A 
good many acres are being planted. Winter 
grain looks well. Spring pigs scarce. Tom 
Hibbard’s hardware store was destroyed by 
fire, May 23. Farmers are working out their 
road tax. 

Halcott, Greene Co Qg, May 31—The cold 
spell has retarded grass and injured vegeta- 
bles, but fruit is not as badly injured as at first 
supposed. David J. Crosby is repairing his 
dwelling. Alonzo J. Morse is building a large 
addition to his barn. The creamery is well 
patronized. There has been quite a call for 
horses and a good straight horse demands a 
fair price. 

Lawrence, St Lawrence Co 0, May 31—E. A. 
Wood of this place enjoys the satisfaction of 
having pet teas that insect pests can be exter- 
minated when a spirited and unceasing war- 
fare is waged against them. When he moved 


upon the farm where he now resides about 20 





years ago he found the orchards badly infest- 
ed by the tent caterpillar or ome tree worm. 
He destroyed all the nests that were to be 
found and thinks that over 150 nests were 
found on 75 trees. The number has genenerty 
decreased as each year he has carefully sought 
out and destroyed every nest. This year he 
has been unable to find more than two nests 
on his place and thinks that with a reasonable 
amount of care his orchards will never suffer 
injury from the pest. 

Marcy, Oneida Co oO. May 25—Spring pigs 
quite plenty at $2 to 2.50 per head. Hay has 
advanced 1 per ton. Some who some time ago 
were offered 60c for potatoes are now unloading 
them at 30 to 40c. There will be an increase 
in the acreage of corn and fodder corn. The 
acreage of corn for canning is not more than 
one-fourth that of last year. 


Middletown, Delaware Co q, May 31—A much 
needed rain came on the 27th. Fruit, meadows 
and pastures badly injured by recent frosts. 
Oats fate and not looking well. Corn and po- 
tatoes just coming up and promise to make a 
rapid growth. Pastures not as good as a month 
ago and the outlook for hay is not flattering. 
Butter about all being packed. 

Moreland, Schuyler Co 0, May 31—The 
ground being very dry at the time the frosts 
came saved the fruit crop from total destruc- 
tion. Grass not growing fast for want of 
moisture. The hay crop will be light. The 
injury to fruit coupled with the dullness in the 
dairy business makes farmers who are in debt 
feel blue. Wheat and rye are quite thin on 
the ground and if the potato crop should fail 
many will experience hard times. 

Mendham, Morris Co 6 —Frost on May 22 
and 23 did some damage to early vegetables. 
Most grass fields looking well. Rye never 
looked better. Corn planting about finished. 
Prospect for all fruits indicates they will be 
about half a yield. This village is quite a re- 
sort in summer for city boarders. 


Moreau, Saratoga Co G, May 31—Farmers 
rejoicing over a bountiful rain greatly needed 
by all vegetation, but especially by grass and 
oats. Hay must be light even with this rain. 
Planting done. Corn on clay not likely to 
come up, much of it having sprouted and died. 
Grapes will be a total failure and apples are 
about all killed. Not much need of spraying 
this vear. 

Northampton, Fulton Coo, May 31—Frosts 
greatly damaged, if not entirely ruined, the ap- 
plecrop. Meadows are not as green as they 
were three weeks ago and from all appear- 
ances hay will be a light crop. Oats begin- 
ning to recover from the effects of the cold 
weather. The majority of farmers are just 
planting corn although there are a few fields 
up. Several road machines have been pur- 
chased by this town. Joe Newton has half an 
acre of onions which are looking fine. 


Pawling, Dutchess Co ga, May 31—Farm 
work of all kinds progressing rapidly. Corn 
all planted and the outlook for a stand is un- 
usually good. Old meadows are proving so 
unproductive and in many instances worthless 
that they are being plowed up and planted to 
corn. The acreage in grain of all kinds is 
larger than has been known for many years 
and especially is this true of corn. The recent 
cold wave did much damage to fruit, grain and 
grass. Many milk producers are being com- 
pelled to keep a large part of their milk, the 
supply in the city being in excess of the de- 
mand. Indications are that prices for milk 
will rule unusually low during the summer 
months. 

Prattsville, Greene Co 0, May 31—Recent 
cold weather injured fruit very much and 
many gardens were planted the second time. 
Oats and grass show the effects of the freeze. 
Rain very much needed. Quite a surplus of 
potatoes, for which there is a poor market. 
Many sheep that were sheared before the cold 
wave were frozen to death. H.M. Bouton is 
using one of P. C. Lewis & Co’s spraying 
pumps on his extensive pear orchard. There 
are many men idle and yet farmers can scarce- 
ly get help enough to do their work even at 
exorbitant prices. 

Roxbury, Greene Co q , May 30—The recent 
cold damaged fruit, pastures and meadows. To 
what extent fruit is damaged is not yet known. 
Grass and grain with favorable weather may 
still make an average crop. Strawberries were 


almost a failure here last season and will be 
still poorer this year. Butter making dull as 
also is the milk business. Prices low. The 


Charles Keator creamery above Roxbury vil- 








lage is using about 100 cans of milk per day. 
Many dairy farmers are purchasing cream sep- 
arators and most of them ‘report a very pro- 
nounced advance in the butter yield. John 
Thorington during the year makes an average 
of 50 lbs per cow more than when he used the 
creamery process. Charles Keator usesa U S 
separator and churns as much as 450 lbs at one 
time. His machines are propelled by steam. 

Rose, Wayne Co 0, May 31—Potatoes, beans, 
corn, etc, were cut down by frost. Grapes 
look as if fire had swept over them. The foli- 
age of raspberries was badly frozen and it is 
thought that cherries and apples were pretty 
badly hurt. 

Richfield, Otsego Co 0, May 31—Hay scarce 
but not high. E. W. Badger has sold consider- 
able from his barn at $8 perton. The outlook 
for a good milk season is not promising. Hops 
wintered well but many were plowed up this 
spring. 

Salt Point, Dutchess Co g, May 31—Indica- 
tions point to about three-fourths of a full crop 
of hay. Rye is only fair. Potatoes coming up 
strong but bugs numerous. In some sections 
frost injured fruit but prospects are for three- 
fourths of acrop. Flour, sugar and meat ad- 
vancing in price. More spraying done than 
usual. 


LONG ISLAND. 





Brookhaven, May 31—Potatoes and corn all 
planted and coming up in good shape. The in- 
crease in acreage is 25 per cent over that of last 
year. Crops looking well despite the late 
spring and cool weather. 


Melville, May 31—Frost in some places did a 
great deal of damage to fruit, early potatoes 
and corn. Rye was turned and is badly injur- 
ed. Corn planting about done and the acreage 
large. Potatoes came up very slowly. Grass 
is looking well. 

Oyster Bay, May 31—Farmers all done plant- 
ing corn. A larger acreage than usual has 
been put in. Oats and other grain looking 
well. Potatoes coming up very good. All the 
early ones were killed by frost. A good | 
acres of tomatoes and most all the cherries an 
strawberries were also destroyed. Farmers 
have turned to preparing their pickle and cab- 
bage fields and a larger acreage will be plant- 
ed than ever before. Salt houses are aill 
empty. They are taking contracts at $1.25 per 
1000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. © 


Reading, Berks Co q—Cyrus T. Fox, secre- 
tary of the Berks Co agricultural society and 
state pomologist, has been made chairman of 
the general fruit committee of the state for the 
ensuing year by the American pomological 
society. Mr Fox has been chairman ofa simi- 
lar committee of the Pennsylvania horticul- 
tural association for the past 12 years. 

Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co od, May 31—The 
acreage of potatoes is larger than last season. 
Farmers busy planting corn and working 
roads. Wheat, rye and grass looking well, but 
several pieces of rye were injured by late 
frosts. W.J. Avery has 8 acres in strawber- 
ries, but the yield will be below the average on 
account of injury from frosts. James G. 
Leighton’s large market gardens are looking 
fine and are well advanced. The grape crop 
will be an entire failure in this vicinity. 
Tunkhannock is enjoying a building boom. 
Three masked men entered the residence of 
Miss Whipple, the bridge tender, and relieved 
her of ' a gold watch and about $100in cash. 
No clue. 

Dauphin Co o—Frosts played havoc with 

rapes, garden plants and fruits, especially in 
ai districts, while on the hills the damage to 
fruit is slight. Apple trees bloomed more this 
spring than for a long time. Corn all planted 
and coming up nicely. Oats look well and 
wheat fields never better. Grass thick on the 
ground but slow in growing. More fruit 
planted than ever before. 

Potter Co b—The freeze killed all fruit that 
was in bloom and badly damaged oats, clover, 
early peas, and in fact nothing but winter 
wheat and onions have entirely escaped dam- 
age. 

Somerset Co 0—The heavy freeze quickly 
made the very flattering prospects for an enor- 
mous apple crop a thing of the past. Peaches 
and cherries were all killed during the severe 
winter. As a substitute we will have to re- 
sort to the pumpkin for pies and sauce. Oats 
not looking very promising. Farmers are 
sowing less oats and devoting greater areas to 
corn, which with good cultivation is the most 
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remunerative cereal produced. Fresh-seeded 


meadows are showing up fine. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


Gilmer Co 0—Wheat and fruit uninjured by 
frost. Corn bitten but coming out all right. 
Meadows will yield very lightly and pastures 
are poor which will probably make young cat- 
tle quite cheap. Most of the wool has been 
sold at 13 to 14c. Times hard and farmers dis- 
couraged. 

Jackson Co O—Cutworms are taking every- 
thing. Farmers all poprenting corn. Wheat 
advancing in price, 75¢ being the latest figure. 
The wheat crop will not be much this year. 
In fact, things look blue for farmers. Wool 
brings 8 to 13c per lb. 


Marion Co O—Garden stuff all killed by the 


recent freeze. Potatoes and corn bit off and 
ruined Fruit of all kinds killed. Wheat 
also thought to be damaged. All in all the 


fates seem to be against the farmer. 


Preston Co O—There will be no fruit of any 
consequence, but in the adjoining county of 
Monongalia the damage is slight, fruit and 
wheat not having suffered much. Stock mar- 
kets more lively than for sometime past. Buy- 
ers are after cattle that will be fit for delivery 
in September, 


NEW JERSEY. 


Imported Cattle Sold—J. B. Guillot, the im- 
porter of Normandy cattle described in an 
April number of AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 
writes that he has sold his entire herd consist- 
ing of the bull Lyre d’Or (1057), 11 cows and six 
calves. Theodore Havemayer was the pur- 
chaser and all of these choice animals were re- 
cently transported to his farm near Mahwah. 


MARYLAND. 





Baltimore Co O—Corn that came up before 
the cold snap was all’ more or less injured. 
Some of it has been replanted. Some potatoes 
rotted in the ground and had to be planted 
over. Small grain looking fairly well. Small 
fruit more or less damaged by cold. The ou*- 
look for bountiful harvests is not favorable. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Adams—Pastures furnishing little feed and a 
light hay crop is certain. Very little old hay 
in barns. Farmers complain that crops are not 
coming up well. Cheese factories in Cheshire 
report much less milk than usual at this season 
of the year. Farm help scarce. Potatoes sell- 
ing at 50 to 60c, eggs 20c, butter 20 to 25c. No 
hay for sale among farmers. Meal $1.15, bran 
18 to 20 per ton. 

Blandford—The frost of two weeks ago did 
but little damage. The recent rain was much 
needed and all vegetation has taken a fresh 
start. Although the odd year for fruit, yet 
most orchards show a fair number of blossoms. 
The acreage of corn, especially sowed corn for 
fodder, is larger than last year. The Stratton 
house has opened for the summer season. 


Blackstone—Crops that were not bitten by 
frost look well. Early sweet corn was nearly 
all frozen to the ground. Merrick Thayer and 
Lewis Taft have sold a tract of pine woodland to 
Herbert Aldrich who already has a steam mill 
on the ground. 


Charlemont—Grass starting well and seems 
thick and thrifty. The apple crop is injured some 
by frost but not very much. About the usual 
amount of corn planted. The town voted to 
accept the state’s offer to build the road from 
Charlemont depot to the town hall. Decora- 
tion day will be duly observed. 

Charlton—D.M. Aldrich has purchased the 
Capen farm. Forest fires have done consider- 
able damage in Districts 10and12. One farmer 
sprouted his. potatoes by the stove for some 
weeks in order to get an early crop. But they 
did not come up any quicker than those which 
were brought out of the cellar and planted. 
Corn nearly all planted. Akers & Taylor’s 
shoddy millon the Southbridge road was en- 
tirely destroyed by fire May 18. They will re- 
build at once. M. Byamis putting ina foun- 
dation for a new house. Meal worth $1.10, 
bran 95c, butter 25c, eggs 16c. 

East Bridgewater—The warm week in May 
made up in part for the late spring. Then 
came heavy frosts, which did much damage, 
but showers and warm sun are bringing vege- 
tation out rapidly. Grass is thickly set and 
promises a large crop. Potatoes and corn are 
up and look well. Plymouth county creamery 
made 300 lbs of butter in one day last week. 
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Eggs 20c, butter 27 
at door. 


Grain advancing in price. 
to 5c, good chickens 30c per | 


Dana—The severe frosts did great damage to 
fruit and grass and the continued cold weather 
has put farmers back with their work, so that 
everything is behind. Work has been com- 
menced on the public horse sheds at North 
Dana. Eggs 15c, potatoes 60c, butter 25c, corn 
meal $1.25 per cwt. 


Grafton—Frank Johnson of North Grafton is 
going back to old times and will put in nine 
acres of Longfellow field corn on stable ma- 
nure. John McClelon of Grafton is giving his 
farmhouse a coat of paint and also making 
some experiments with fertilizers on potatoes. 
He has set out a large orchard of apple trees. 
F. E. Goddard has put in five acres of pota- 
toes, one acre being treated with fertilizer, one 
with stable manure and the remainder with 
stable manure and _ fertilizer mixed. He 
planted 16 named varieties. 


Holliston—A unique and beautiful monu- 


ment has recently been erected in Lake Grove 
cemetery on the lot of the late Alvan Brooks. 
William Baker is having a large and conven- 
ient barn erected on his estate. The, preva- 
lence of scarlet fever has interfered with school 
work this spring. Some 20 cases have been re 
ported and 4 deaths. 


Hatfield—Late frosts have seriously injured 


the grass crop, but fruit blossoms nearly all 
escaped. Apple trees well loaded with blos- 
soms. Pigs scarce with a good demand and 
find ready sale at $3 per head when four weeks 
old. Potatoes plenty at 50c per bu. There 
seems to be no demand for dairy butter at any 
price. Flour slightly advanced, selling at 4 to 
5.50 per bbl. Eggs 14c. 


North Brookfield—Farmers planting a larger 
acreage of corn this year than usual as mw A 
fields are badly run out. The present outloo 
for hay crop is farfrom encouraging. Pas- 
tures coming forward very slowly. Nearl 
everyone is feeding grain and some are feed- 
ing hay. The bill for increasing the water 
loan which is before the iegislature is likely 
to pass both branches. This will increase the 
loan $20,000. Quite a number of brush fires 
this spring. 

New Marlboro—The hay crop promises to be 
light. The new creamery or milk depot at 
East Canaan offered $10 for the first can of 
milk brought there. Butter worth 18 to 22c, 
eggs 14 to l6c. There promises to be consider- 
able fruit in spite of the freeze. Good cows 
are in demand. 


Peru—Very cold the past week. Grass grow- 
ing slowly. Planting most all done. Apple 
trees in full bloom and not injured by frost. 
K.C. Phillips is building an addition to his 
barn. Mrs Myers died May 23 at the home of 
the late Austin Stowell. 

scala 


New York Grange Notes. 


Madison (Madison) grange, No 716, held its last 
regular meeting May 21 with an attendance of 53. 
County Deputy Smith and wife were present. No- 
tice was received of the Pomona to be held in 
Nelson June 11. The third and fourth degrees 
were conferred, followed by a feast and a fine 
program under the management of Sister Hattie 
Stowell. The musical part was particularly good, 
the performers being encored several times. Ar- 
rangements are being made to celebrate Flora’s 
festival publicly early in June and children’s day 
wiil follow in July. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 





Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITI , at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ —y advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large - ay type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRIOCULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
sagt ee returns and prove a paying investment. 

dress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 











ELERY PLANTS by express or mail. The most and best 
stock for the money. Cab and pepper plants also. JOHN 
FRAZER, Salem, N. Y. 





Wie NOT APPEAR AGAIN. Japanese Buckwheat for sale. 
%c per bu. bag included. LOUIS BURGESS, Waterloo, 


Seneca Co., N. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


Berlin—The frosts did little damage to field 
crops, but gardens and small fruits suffered 
severely. Potatoes are coming up and look 
well. Corn most all planted. Apple, pear, 
cherry and quince trees full of bloom. Grapes 
were seriously injured by frost. Strawberries 
somewhat damaged, while peaches promise a 
fair crop. Rye looking well. Oats small and 
backward. Pastures looking well. Meadows 
short and thin, indicating a light crop of hay. 


Bethlehom—Ground very dry for this time of 
year. Potatoes coming up slowly. Corn that 
is planted is sprouting, but will come up un- 
evenly. Grass growing very slowly. William 
Griswold has built an addition to his barn and 
now has stable room for 47 cows. Heis milk- 
ing 44 and has recently bought a 16-can Cooley 
creamer and is selling his cream to E. H. 
Clark of Morris. A.C. Lake will set 3000 to 


4000 cauliflower. More gardening being done 
than formerly. 
Baltic—The much-needed rain has come. 


Pastures were drying up badly and all crops 
were at a standstill. Some potatoes are ready 
for hoeing. Corn all planted. Notwithstand- 
ing the cold snap some strawberry beds are 
white with blossoms. Eggs plenty, but pota- 
toes scarce and high. Asparagus worth 10¢ a 
bunch. Two of the oldest houses in this sec- 
tion have been burned within a few days. 
Both were empty, but fully insured. 


Griswold—Frosts have done some damage to 
crops but rains and warm weather promise to 
bring them out all right. Potatoes looking 
well and early corn rapidly recovering. Rye 
is being cut for forage and some millet and 
Hungarian being sown. A _ good acreage of 
fodder corn is also being put in. 


Harwinton— Planting pretty much finished 
and mostcrops up or sprouted. The freeze 
and two weeks of cold, dry weather has held 
everything back so-that more than the time 

ained by the hot week has been lost. Just 
se much damage has been done to fruit can- 
not be told, but probably not over half a crop 
will set. S. Lewis says he will not have over 
half a crop of strawberries while D. B. Mans- 
field reports little loss. Early peas looking 
well. Potatoes just breaking ground, some 
after being planted five weeks. Grass has 

one backward the last two weeks and every 

ay of continued drouth means less hay. Turf 
ground getting very dry, but recent light show- 
ers have helped keep cultivated ground moist. 
The creamery company is putting in a Bab- 
cock tester and expects to get in running or- 
der by Junel. The amount of cream is in- 
creasing. Charles S. Barber sold the pair of 
Devon steers advertised in THE HOMESTEAD to 
N. Kinney of Northville. 


Haddam—The rain which came Sunday was 
much needed as ound was getting dry for 

rass Which is not looking well. Quite a num- 
es of farmers have used top-dressing this 
spring and seem to be well pleased with the 
results. Although trees were in bloom when 
the frosts came cherries have set well and ap- 
ple trees held their blossoms well. Planting 
generally done although some have not plant- 
ed corn and beans. Meal $1.20, fine feed 1.20 
and oats 1.50 per 90 lbs. Eggs worth about lic 
and butter cheap. J. H. Freeman is building 
a cottage near Grove beach. Connecticut 
river shad being retailed at 19¢ per Ib and are 
quite plenty. 

Lisbon— Planting was delayed somewhat by 
the recent cold snap. The rise in price of all 
kinds of grain will have a tendency to increase 
the acreageof corn, Frostsinjured all vegeta- 
tion in many places. The leaves on many trees 
are black. However fruit trees bloomed pro- 
fusely and a heavy crop is looked for. Eggs 
1Xc, butter 20 to 25c, unwashed wool 1c, pota- 
toes The, meal $1.55. Meats all high. 

Lebanon— QO. D. Fuller has bought the Alan- 
sou Peckham place near the creamery. -The 
roads are being worked under the direction of 
the surveyors. Farmers have been hindered 
in their work by the cold. William Taylor & 
Son are building a barn 30x40 ft for E. R. Ran- 
dall. Canker worms have made their appear- 
ance in some orchards. 


Madison—Planting nearly finished and po- 
tatoes coming up fine. The frost did little 
damage along the shore. Onions coming up 
well but not as many sown as usual. Early 
sweet corn came up well, but does not look 
very promising owing to the cold and wet. 
full bloom and 
Feed good in old pas- 
Grass and rye 
Few 
hand and little demand 


Strawberries and fruit trees in 
promise good crops. 
tures and cows doing nicely. 
growing fast andl promise heavy yields. 
potatoes on 


have old 
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for them. Butter and milk plenty. Eggs l4c. 
Chickens for broilers bring 80c to $1 per pair. 


Middletown—The cold of the past few weeks 
has checked vegetation but fruit is thought to 


have suffered little. Some damage done to 
strawberries but they will still yield a fair 
crop. Winter grain looks well but the hay 


crop will be light. Rain is greatly needed. 
The trotting park at Hollow Pond is fast being 
completed. Feed becoming cheap and tlhe 
price of butter and eggs also declining. 


Putnam—Farmers finishing their work with 
all vigor. Considerable planting done, es- 
peciaily potatoes of which a large acreage has 
been putin. Edgar M. Wheaton is preparing 
a field of 50 acres for corn. He has bought 45 
tons of phosphate for his tield crops. The cold 
ofthe past two weeks has greatly retarded 
vegetation. Grass has made a poor growth 
and old fields look bad. Pastures are not 
furnishing much feed for cattle. Rye has a 
good color and oats are well started. A few 
early potatoes are ready for the hoe. 


Wolcott—George Cole has purchased the old 
Episcopal church and is going to make a dwell- 


ing house of the building. here was a fine 
rain on the 27th which was a great boon to 


farmers as it has been very dry fora long time. 
There were fears that crops were ruined by 
the almost unprecedented cold and dry weath- 
er. The leaves on chestnut trees were killed 
by frost. Also many buds on fruit trees. 








The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET 

NEW YORK, June 4—Although frost damage and 
reports of smaller crops have created a firmer 
feeling in the country, the market here has not 
been affected in any such way. In fact, another 
peg has dropped out and the top price quoted in 
the market to-day is 8c for very fine goods and 
buyers offering 7@7142ec. Business is small and lit- 
tle interest is manifested. Crop reports seem 
to indicate a long stép toward recovery from 
the recent frost scare and aithough some 
advices make the crop smaller than for several 
years, it is evident that there will be plenty of 
hops to fill orders. Some contracting is done but 
growers as a rule appear a little more confident 
and hopeful. On the Pacific coast hops have 
been tied and cultivated and generally look well. 
But unless some change occurs, few growers will 
spray their yards, which means shortage and poor 
quality in many districts. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 





a 2s May 31 June 3 
State N ¥ crop "9 choice, 8@9 5 
“« ™ med to prime, bar 6@7 
oe - oe ‘com, 4@5 4@5 
* a bes +93 choice, ‘ ae : . 
™ - “ ™ com to prime, 3@ 
a * old olds, as 2@3 2@3 
Pacific ’94 choice, 9 8 
“ * med to prime, 6@8 6@7 
* "93 choice, 5 5 
- * com to prime, 3@4 3@4 
Bavarian, new, 22@24 22@24 
Bohemian “ ae 23@2  23@26 
Altmarks, “ 18@20 18@20 
The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 


as follows: 


Past Cor week Since Same time 

week last y’r Sept, 94 lasty’r 

Domestic receipts, 2,689 938 158,609 128,839 

Exports to Europe, 373 43 75,207 68,942 

Imp’s fr’m Europe, 20 12 6,823 2,069 
SS 


Reports from the Plantations. 





NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

COLUMBUS (Chenango), May 31—Hops in this sec- 
tion for about 10 miles around were considerably 
set back by the severe frosts of about a week ago, 
though the yards that have been tied since the 
frost are pushing along with more force and will 
be a better growth of vine than those that were 
more forward. 

OTSEGO (Otsego), June 1—The bulk of business 
at Cooperstown the past week comprises lessthan 
100 bales at 2to7e plb. The injury to new vines 
by the continued cold weather and severe frosts 
is more extensive than at first supposed. The 
crop in this township this year will be much 
lighter than thatof any previous season. Hold- 
ers of 1894 crop are firmer for more money since 
the late severe freezes. 

PRATTSVILLE (Greene), May 30—Hops show much 
injury since the cold wave. 





——— 





World’s Fair 
Award. 
We are the only Steel 
Roofing Co. awarded 
Medal and Diploma 
for PATENT CAP ROOFING at World's 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of all styles of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 
CEILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price 
Mention this paper. 
Sykes Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, 0. 
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Shoe- and 


harness-leather wear long, do not crack, 
with Vacuum Leather Oil. Get a can 
at a harness- or shoe-store, 25c a half- 
pint to $1.25 a gallon; book “ How to 
Take Care of Leather,’’ and swob, both 
free; use enough to find out; if you 
don’t like it, take the can back’ and get 
the whole of your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 





iw. bots SLAIN 


HORSE HOE ant CULTIVATOR 


With Patent Expanding Lever 
Adjustment by the Foot. 


The Latest and Best Thing Out. 


The only expanding lever that the 
driver has perfect control with the foot, 
With all other hoes the driver has to 
work the hoe with one hand while he 
holds it wh the otber. Farmers will 
















appreciate this improvement at a 
glance. It must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. Cam be used with and 


without horse hoe attachment. 
Agents wanted in every town 


inthe U.S. Write for circulars 
and secure the agency at 


once. 
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FARMERS Your PRODUCE 


To F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St., N. Y. 


Receivers of all kinds of COUNTRY PRODUCE, including 
Game, Live and Dressed Poultry and Dressed Calves. 
Specialties—Berries, Grapes, Apples, Pears, Honey, Onions, 
Potatoes and Butter. . C orrespondenc eand Consignments 
solicited. Stencils furnished. 

Reference—Dun’s or bradstreet’s Commercial Reports, 
to be found at any bank. 








Distemper and Worms 


In Dogs cause Diseases among Horses, Sheep, Cows, 
Poultry, etc, not to mention Children. DISTEM- 
PERINE will yee and cure Distemper, Worms 
and Intestinal Disorders. Invaluable to Sheep and 
Stock Pastures. Sportsmen should give their Dogs Dis- 
temperine before Shooting over Stock Farms. One ounce 
of prevention is worth tons of cure. Recommended and 
used by Kennel owners, stock raisers, etc., ete. By mail 
50c and $1 per box. For wholesale prices address 
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STORY of we News 


Death of Walter Q. Gresham.—-Walter Quin- 
ton Gresham, secretary of state, died at 
Washington early Tuesday morning. He was 
64 years old. The cause of his death was an 
acute attack of pleurisy following pneumonia. 
He leaves a widow, ason and a daughter. He 
was born March 17, 
1832, in Lanesville, 
Ind. His father was 
the sheriff of the coun- 
ty and when Walter 
was but three years 
old was killed in 
attempting to arrest 
a desperado. Mr 
Gresham was educat- 
ed at Corydon, Ind, 
with a year at Bloom- 
ington university. 
He studied law, tcok 
an active part in -poli- 
tics and acquired a 
1860 he was elected to 
the state legislature. When the war broke 
out he entered active service as colonel 
of the 55d Indiana. He served with distine- 
tion at the sieges of Corinth and Vicksburg and 
at Kenesaw mountain and Leggett’s hill, at 
which latter battle he was wounded in the 
knee and had to retire from service with the 
rank of brigadier general. 

Resuming his law practice at the ciose of the 
war, he was twice the candidate of the repub- 
licans in his district for congress, bnt failed of 
election, as the district was mainly democratic. 
President Grant in 1869 made-him United 
States district judge for Indiana, an office 
which he held till 1883, winning a high reputa- 
tion by ‘his able work on the bench. President 
Arthur in 1883 appointed him postmaster gen- 
eral and later secretary of the treasury. In 1884 
he was appointed United States circuit court 
judge and held that office until appointed sec- 
retary of state by Cleveland. His work on the 
circuit court and as secretary of state has 
been distinguished by that dignity and ability 
which characterized all his actions. He is a 
man who served his country well and will be 
greatly missed. 














good practice. In 


The President on the Silver Question.—John 
W. Doane, who went to Chicago on the Gresh- 
am funeral train, says that on the way out 
President Cleveland, Secretary Carlisle and 
himself joined in the discussion of the busi- 
ness situation. -The president, Mr Doane 
said, feared the free-silver craze might spread 


to other states outside of Illinois and 
eventually alarm foreign investors who 
have been purchasing bonds atid other 
American securities. If foreigners should 


discontinue buying and sell out their holdings 
in orderto avoid being forced to take 50-cent 
dollars, the result woyld be disastrous to the 
era of prosperity which has set in. Secre- 
tary Carlisle said he had just returned from 
the south, and thought there was abatement of 
the craze in that section of the country. He 
was of the same opinion as the president on 
the present situation. 


Newfoundland Secures a Loan.—The New- 
foundiand government has obtained a loan of 
$2,750,000 which will tide the colony over the 
serious financial difficulties which have been 
confronting it. The loan was secured on the 
condition that a policy of drastic retrenchment 
be pursued, together with a reconstruction of 
the public service. An expert examination of 
and report upon the finances of the country 
will be made. The government will now 
have $250,000 above its immediate wants 
which. will enable it to meet any 
possible deficits to the end of the 
year, after which it is expected that the reve- 
nue and the money secured through retrench- 
ment will enable the annual expenditures to 
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be met. There is general rejoicing over the 
success of Colonial Secretary Bond in floating 
the loan. Newfoundland is now safe from con- 
federation with Canada and also from being 
relegated to the position of a crown colony. 
tailway work will be recommenced imimedi- 
ately and will be prosecuted vigorously. The 
government proposes to introduce its plan of 
retrenchment at once. 


English Political Crisis at Hand.—Mr John 
Morley, ehief secretary for Ireland, admits 
that the liberal government is hard pressed. 
There might be sharp difficulties, he said, but 
while the house of commons continued to 
support the government it would persist in the 
policy it had laid down. He added that the 
government was thoroughly in earnest in its 
demand for reforms in the administration of 
Armenia. It could not be satisfied with mere 
paper stipulation. He said that home rule for 
[reland was by no means the ghost of a depart- 
ed hope, but was a substantial reality, as the 
tories would find, if they should come into 
power. He was of the opinion that home rule 
must be the primary policy of the liberals. 


Superintendent Byrnes Retires.—Chief of 
Police Thomas Byrnes of New York applied to 
; the police commission 

on Monday to be re- 
tired from office and 
the application was 
immediately granted. 
He will receive a pen- 
sion of $3000. He was 
born in Ireland in 
1842, but came to this 
country when four 
months old. He was 
appointed on the New 
York police force in 
1863 and was assigned 
to special duty as a de- 





oe tective. He rose rap- 
idly through the 
, rf places of sergeant and 


captain to be inspect- 
or in charge of the detective department and 
finally to be superintendent of the whole police 
department. He is one of the greatest detec- 
tives of the day. 


Loss Falls on His Bondsmen.—The suit 
brought by the attorney general of South 
Dakota in the name of the state against the 
bondsmen of the fugitive state treasurer, W. 
W. Taylor, has been finished. Judge Gaffy 
directed judgment for $344,277 to be entered, 
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and that execution issue for the amount. This 
is the full sum claimed, and the court express- 
ed doubt as to the liability of the sureties over 
the statutory bond of $250,000. The bondsmen 
will appeal. 

Give the People a Chance to Speak.—Gov Stone 
of Missouri in answer to a question as to his 
position on the propriety of holding a state 
convention of democrats, replied as follows: 
“You know already I favor free coinage and a 
convention this summer. Give the people a 
chance to speak. For Heaven’s sake do not 
deny them the privilege of a hearing. Spare 
them, at least, the tyranny of being gagged.”’ 





Ohio City Bonds Worthless.— Judge A.J. Ricks 
of the United States courts, at Cleveland, has 
handed down an opinion the result of which 
is to condemn as worthless every bond ever is- 
sued by a city, town or village in Ohio for any 
purpose except those issued under the general 
law ofthe state. The decision was in the case of 
the German-American investment company of 
New York city against the city of Youngstown. 
The New York house had bid on Youngstown 
city bonds, and had then deposited $3500 as an 
evidence of good faith. Later they refused to 
take the bonds, and demanded the return of 
the $3500. The Ohio city not returning the 
deposit, a suit in the United States circuit 
court to recover the same resulted. Judge 
Ricks found for the bond buyers, and held that 
the constitution of Ohio forbids the issuance 
of bonds by special act of the legislature. 
The decision knocks out thousands of dollars 
of bonds. 





News in Brief.—There have been heavy rains 
in Colorado during the past week and a repeti- 
tion of last year’s flood is feared. 

The Pacific Mail steamer Colima was wreck- 
ed May 27 off the Mexican coast near Manzan- 
illo with 192 persons on board, and so far as 
known only 21 persons were saved. The 
steamer encountered a storm and the improper 
loading of the cargo caused the disaster. 

Ex-Congressman John F. Andrew died 
suddenly at his home in Boston May 30 at 
the age of 45. He was the son of the famous 
Massachusetts war governor and was in con- 
gress from 1888 to 1892. 

The embassies in Turkey of Great Britain, 
Russia and France have demanded the pun- 
ishment of the Turkish police at Moush,’ who 
broke into the residence of the British, Russian 
and French delegates of the Armenian com- 
mission for the purpose of arresting a servant. 
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The Ruined Nest. 


MARGARET 8. TENNENT. 





Bhe fluttered round the tree, the mother bird, 

And uttered forth a note of deep alarm, 

As if indeed some dread impending harm 
Had sore distress within her bosom stirred; 
Beneath the boughs she’d peep, then fly away; 

Then back again in scarce a moment’s space, 

Alighting in her old accustomed place, 

Each time the very picture of dismay; 
In wonderment, I sought the apple tree, 

And found upon the ground her ruined nest; 
O aching heart! a bond of sympathy 

Reached quickly upward from my throbbing 

breast ; 
For, dire calamity had come to me 
And swept away that which I loved the best. 





[Complete in Three Numbers.] 
Thompson’s Hired Man. 


By Annie M. Burke. 


‘'UR HERO decided im- 
mediately that he would 
go on to literary anyway, 
and he took the path for 
the gate. “It’s that 
Rosy’s fault,’”’ he said to 
himself; ‘‘Isabel was ‘ go- 
ing to be polite about it, 
but that didn’t suit Rosy. 
She had to step up and 
be rude. She’s the mean 
one!” Bob was so engrossed that he did not 
notice a young man coming through the gate 
just as he was going out, and he struck violent- 
ly against him. 

“Oh, excuse me!”’ said Bob, apologetically. 

The other fellow jerked his head curtly for a 
bow, and went on. Bob eyed him keenly in 
the dim light ashe passed. He could distin- 
guish two particulars. One was that he was 
tall and slim, the other was that he had a large 
nose. 

“TI know who that is!’’ he said to himself 
- excitedly, when out on the road. ‘It’s the 
school-teacher—Rosy’s beau that Grace and 
Edith are always teasing her about! He acts 
and looks just like a school-teacher, and I re- 
member hearing Edith making fun of that big 
nose. Well, they’ll get to go to literary now. 
He’ll drive for them.”’ 

Bob had scarcely arrived at the schoolhouse 
door when a spring wagon with the four 
Thompson girls in it came rapidly up to the 
steps, and the young man with the large nose 
was driving. Bob felt afresh the keenness of the 
slight he had received when he saw this, but 
he curled his lip scornfully and went in and 
found a seat. A minute later he leaned over 
and whispered to a small boy who sat beside 
him. “Who is that fellow coming in with the 
Thompson girls just now?’ he asked. The 
boy, who was a precocious urchin, looked up 
intelligently. ‘‘Why, that’s the school-teach- 
er,”’ he said; “un’ he’s Rosy Thompson’s beau, 
too. Been goin’ with her all spring.” 
‘And who is the girl sitting up there alone on 
the rostrum beside the desk?’’ said Bob. 
“That’s the preacher’s daughter, Sara Marks,” 
replied the boy. “She’s president of the 
literary, an’ the smartest girl in this neighbor- 
hood. Knows us much about book un’ things 
as all four Thompson girls put together, un’ 
more too, I ’spect!”’ 

The meeting was called to order just then. 
First there were a few declamaticns, and a 
dialogue was spoken, then a debate was an- 
nounced. The subject was a very old one:— 
“Resolved, that the penis mightier than the 
sword.” Asit happened one speaker on the 
negative side was absent.’ Sara Marks, the 
president, appealed to one young man after 
another to fill his place, but no one was willing 
to try it. At last, without knowing who he 














was, she turned to Bob. Bob agreed to fill the 


EVENINGS AT HOME 





vacancy, and his heart beateagerly. Wouldn’t 
he now get a chance to show those saucy 
Thompson girls that he knew something, 
though he was a hired man! Debating was a 
strong point with him. While at college he 
had belonged totwo societies, and had been 
one of the best, if not the very best, debater in 
each. Moreover he knew everything that 
could be said on either side of this old ques- 
tion, and was sure he would do himself no dis- 
credit. 

Thus it was that in a few minutes Bob found 
himself standing up before this houseful of 
strangers, discoursing eloquently upon the 
superior powers of the sword as compared with 
those of the pen. Having always been a great 
reader, he was well informed, and now rapidly 
and forcibly brought forth a host of historical 
instances to prove his statements. When he 
sat down it was in aroundof applause. The 
speeches that followed were indifferent, or 
seemed so, and a little later when it was over 
the judges immediately gave the decision to 
Bob’s side. There was another round of ap- 
plause and cheering, in the midst of which 
recess was announced. Immediately a lot of 
old farmers and some younger ones gathered 
admiringly around Bob. 

“Say, young feller, we want you to try ade- 
bate with the school-teacher next night!’’ one 
old man‘said. ‘‘He’s counted to be the best 
debater in these parts, an’ we want to hear 
you agin’ him onct. Some of us have been 
bettin’ on it. Smith here says the teacher’d 
beat, but Stubbs says you would. Will ye try 
it, stranger? Will ye tackle the teacher ona 
argyment ?”’ 

Would he? Wouldn’t he, though! The 
school-teacher—Rosy’s beau! It would be 
worth a year of his life to vanquish him. It 
was hard to suppress his eagerness, but he 
managed to say quite carelessly, “I’m willing 
to try it if the other fellow is.’’ They brought 
the school-teacher up and introduced him, then 
insisted upon standing by while the two young 
men chose their subject. The school-teacher 
named it,—“‘Resolved, that capital punishment 
should be abolished.’’ The teacher chose the 
negative, Bob the affirmative, and they sepa- 
rated. ; ‘ 

Then Miss Sara Marks came up to Bob, in- 
troduced herself,—having in some way found 
out who he was,—complimented him on his 
speech, then invited him to help her make out 
the program for the next meeting. Bob ac- 
cepted the invitation, and went up on the 
rostrum with her, hoping the Thompson girls 
were looking on. As for Miss Marks, he soon 
found out what kind of a girl she was,—some- 
what clever intellectually, but only somewhat, 
and much inclined to have a worshipful ad- 
miration for anyone whom she supposed to be 
really clever, as she did Bob. Going home 
that night the young hired man walked on air, 
and the week that followed was the longest he 
ever knew, so impatient was he for the hight 
to come when he should debate against Rosy’s 
beau. 

He had reason also to think that the Thomp- 
son girls were nearly as eager over it as he, for 
one day at the dinner table Edith, who was 
famous in the family for telling things that she 
ought not to, announced to them all that ‘‘Rosy 
says she’ll give the teacher the mitten if he 
lets himself get beat in the debate.’’ Rosy 
said nothing but she looked down and drew in 
her little mouth tightly after a fashion she had 
when she was angry. 

“But she can’t mean it,” Bob thought, as he 
went out to his work. “She surely wouldn’t 
give him the mitten for failing in the debate.’ 

But later he was convinced that she really 
meant it. It was the evening of the same day, 
and Mr Thompson had sent him fo the cellar 
for some wagon grease. While groping about 
in the dim light he heard the girls in the room 
over his head talking loudly. He did not like 
eavesdropping, but hearing his own name 
mentioned, he stopped to listen. It was Rosy 
who was talking. “Of course the school- 
teacher’ll beat!” she was saying, indignantly. 
“This Bob’s only a common hand! How could 
he beat one that teaches and has been to a nor- 
mal school? Of course the teacher’ll win!”’ 

Isabel said something in a low voice that he 
could not hear; Grace and Edith also murmur- 
ed something; then came Rosy’s shrill tones 
again: 








“Well, one thing’s certain, if he does let 
himself get beaten, I’ll give him the mitten! 
I’m not going to go with a school-teacher that 
lets a hired man beat him in debate!” 

Bob winced as he crept away from the cellar. 
‘She has an awful poor opinion of the hired 


men, anyway,’’ he thought. ‘‘But—she may 
get over that!’’ Then he went on: “She 
must be a mean girlif she would go back on 
him for his getting beaten. I shouldn’t want 
to be her beau!”’ he assured himself. ‘No, I 
wouldn’t want to be her beau!’’ Butin the 
bottom of his heart Bob knew that if pretty 
Rosy would but let him, if she would be the 
least bit kind to him, give him any chance at 
all, he would give the very tips of his ears to 
be her beau. 

Friday night came and with it the literary. 
The school-teacher was there in good time, so 
was Bob and so were the Thompson girls. 
The house was packed, and the debate was 
called for the first thing. 

Bob opened the argument. He never spoke 
so well as to-night, never looked better. His 
father should have been there; he would have 
been proud of his son. Even his stepmother, I 
think, had she seen him to-night, would have 
felt kindly toward him. But the school-teacher 
was evidently bent upon distinguishing him- 
self, too. And he did reason well, but he 
lacked the fluent delivery of his opponent. 
Moreover, his conceited manner prejudiced 
the judges, whereas Bob’s face was so frank 
and his manner so polite and easy that nearly 
anyone would sympathize. Bob was, entitled 
to a two-minute speech at the end, which he 
delivered in a few strong, telling sentences, 
his dark eyes sparkling and his cheeks glow- 
ing. When he sat down there was deafening 
applause, insomuch that the president could 
scarcely make known the decision of the 
judges. But everyone knew before they 
heard it that it would be for the affirmative— 
Bob’s side! 

It was a great moment for ‘‘Thompson’s 
hired man.” But in the midst of the din he 
stole a glance at Rosy. She was not clapping 
her hands like the other girls. She was’sitting 
there very still with her cheeks reddened, her 
eyes cast down and with her little mouth 
drawn in, and he knew she was displeased. 
But at that moment all his resentment to her 
vanished. He pitied her in this time of his 
victory, and liked and admired her more than 
ever. At going-home time that night Bob 
made the triumph evening complete by ‘‘see- 
ing home”’ the preacher’s daughter. Also he 
had the pleasure just before leaving the school- 
house of seeing the teacher step up to Rosy 
and say, ‘‘CanIsee you home, Miss Thomp- 
son?’ and of hearing Rosy say to him dis- 
tinctly, “No, you can’t!” 

Bob went on with Sara. He did his best to 
entertain her, talking chiefly of books, which 
was atopic Saraloved. But after he had left 
her at the.parsonage and was sauntering slow- 
ly homeward along the dark road, it was not of 
the preacher’s daughter that he was thinking. 

Thereafter there was a perceptible difference 
in the treatment of Bob. Except Rosy, the 
girls were now as cordial and friendly as he 
could wish. There was also another change, 
and it greatly amused Bob. It was in his 
room. The little cracked mirror was taken 
away and a large whole one put in its place; a 
cloth covered the table and a pretty patch- 
quilt the bed, while a good-sized rug orna- 
mented the floor and a stout rocker stood in 
the place of the rickety chair. Yet there was 
something troubling Bob. It was about Rosy’s 
treatment of him. She had never become 
friendly to him as her sisters had, and since 
the debate he thought she almost hated him. 

“T don’t think I’ve injured her any,’ he 
thonght, “but I wish she’d pitch into me once, 
and tell me what she thinks of me. I’d take it 
like a lamb, and maybe she wouldn’t hate me 
so.” And as it happened, on this point Bob 
got his wish, for one day when the debate was 
still fresh in their memories, Rosy did rather 
pitch into him. It was early in the morning, 
and he met her at the barnyard gate with a tin 
milk-pail on either arm, for the milking was 
always Rosy’s task in this household. As she 
came up to the gate Bob stepped politely for- 
ward toopen it for her. Rosy paid no heed to 
the attention, but in the gateway she stopped 
and faced him, her eyes gleaming angrily in 
the depth of her sunbonnet. 








“You needn’t think you’re so smart because 
you won that debate and took the preacher’s 
daughter home! she said. ‘It wasn’t much 
todo! You needn’t act so overbearing about 
.°" 

Bob was too much taken aback to speak, and 
Rosy continued: ‘And you needn’t think 
either that I feel beaten any because that school- 
teacher failed. I don’t care the least bit! 
He’s nothing to me. You don’t need to feel so 
big about it, and act so smart!”’ 

Bob felt no resentment, he only pitied her. 
“T’m sorry I felt big and ‘acted smart,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘it wasn’t right. I shouldn’t have done 
it.”’ 

Against such gentleness Rosy could find no 
words, and she trudged on to the cow-yard. 

It was showery that day, especially in the 
afternoon, and at6 o’clock when Bob came in 
from the field it was raining briskly. It was 
milking time, and coming past the cow-yard 
he glanced in. There was Rosy, with her tin 
pail on her arm, trying to drive an old white 
cow into a shed where she could milk her in 
the shelter. But for some unknown reason 
the old bos preferred getting rained on. She 
ran past the shed door every time, though Rosy 
switched her briskly. Exasperated at last, the 
girl threw her milking stool at the cow. It 
struck heavily on old Whitie’s ribs, but it did 
not_convince her about going into the shed. 
She shot past the door again ;then_ Bob, looking 
on from a distance, saw Rosy sit right down 
in the pelting rain beside the cow and begin 
- to milk. 

He hurriedly bedded and fed the horses, 
then hastened to the cow-yard. Rosy did not 
see him approaching. Her figure, he thought, 
looked pretty and plump in spite of the shabby 
old shawl she had pinned about her, and her 
feet were little, even with the muddy old rub- 
bers on them. She started violently and look- 
ed up frightened when Bob spoke. 

‘‘Let me milk the cows to-night,” he said. 
“Tt’s raining so!”’ 

But Rosy shook her head and went on with 
her work. 

“You'll get wet through,’ persisted Bob. 
“Tt isn’t right for a girl to milk in the rain. 
There, let me take the pail.” 

But Rosy shook her head. “I don’t want to 
take any favors from you,” she said. 

Bob smiled at her childish . resentment. 
“Don’t count it as a favor,’ hesuggested. “It’s 
my place to dothe milking when it rains. 
Then,” he added, humorously, “I’m nothing 
but the hired man, anyway, you know.” 

Rosy was as quick to see fun as anyone, and 
she smiléd a little now in spite of herself. But 
she was still undecided about letting him have 
the pail. At length he actually drew the pail 
away from her. There was nothing left for 
Rosy now but to get up and go to the house, 
and she started without a word. 

“That was good of him, though’”’ she thought 
as she trudged back through the rain. ‘‘He 
said a girl shouldn’t milk when it rains, and 
she shouldn’t, butit isn’t every man that will 
say so! Father’d let me wade in mud up to my 
knees to milk, and never say a word.” 

After meditating a while longer she conclud- 
ed: ‘There’s something a kind of nice and gen- 
tle about him, for all he’s so big and strong.” 
Still however she would not acknowledge to 
herself that she liked him any. “I can easily 
see how Sara Marks can like him, though,’ 
she admitted. ° 

Two weeks later something occurred that 
made Rosy not only know that she liked Bob 
pretty well, but she was horribly afraid she 
would let him know it, too. It was one even- 
ing while the four girls were sitting out on the 
front porch waiting supper for their father. 
Bob, sitting on a low tree stump near by, was 
reading. Pretty soon they began to hear the 
rapid beat of horses’ hoofs coming down the 
road. 

Coming down the highway toward them at a 
breakneck pace was a pair of spotted Indian 
ponies, while the empty buggy behind seemed 
to fairly bound after them. Far back in the 
road was a man, probably the owner of the 
team, running with all his might. Bob picked 
up a club and stationed himself in the middle 
ofthe road. The girls screamed. 

“Don’t stand there! Don’t stand there!” 
they shrieked. “The horse’ll run over you!” 

But Bob had stopped runaway horses before, 
and thought he knew all about them, but he 
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had something yet to learn about the vicious 
little Indian ponies that were now approach- 
ing. They came nearer and nearer. The girls 
shrieked again to Bob. ‘‘Come back! You'll 
get run over! You’ll get killed!” 

But Bob told them not to be frightened, and 
remained almost in the track. He did not 
think there] was much danger, and there is no 
denying that he rather enjoyed doing a brave 
thing while those four girls stood at the fence, 
shrieking to him to come back. 

The ponies came to within a rod of him. He 
flourished his club, and shouted ‘‘Ho! Ho!” 
thinking they would surely heed him. But the 
horses did not stop. They did not even'swerve 
from the track. They only sprang apart a lit- 
tle as they came up to him. He struck at them 
with his club, but whether he hit them or not 
he never knew, for just then something struck 
him, and he went down. All that he could see 
fora moment now was a jumble of horses’ 
hoofs, of flying harness and of whirling buggy 
wheels. Something struck him on the shoul- 
der and again on the ribs, then the confusion of 
wheels and horses’ legs passed over, and he im- 
mediately sat up. The four girls were bending 
over him crying and telling him that he had 
been run over. He would not believe it at 
first, but when the girls helped him to his feet 
he was surprised to find that he could scarcely 
stand. He staggered over against the fence 
and rested. An insignificant scratch on his 
forehead bled a little, and Rosy insisted upon 
tying her handkerchief on it. Even in that 
moment Bob stopped to reflect that for this bit 
of kindness from her it was almost worth while 
being run over. 

The owner of the team came up, panting and 
excited. ‘Is he hurt? Is he killed?” he cried. 
The man was evidently too much excited to 
realize that he owed Bob a little gratitude for 
his bravery. 

“Yes,” he went on; ‘‘it’s a miracle you’re 
not maimed, at least. Got right in front of 
’um! ’Twas as foolhardy a trick as ever I saw 
done!”’ 

Rosy turned angrily on him. “It. wasn’t 
foolhardy!’’ she said. ‘“‘Anyway, it was for 
your old team he did it, and I think you’d bet- 
ter be thanking him a little for it, instead of 
standing there calling him names! He’s no 
coward, anyway, and that’s more than you can 
say for yourself, Jim McDonnell!” 

The man was cowed instantly, and said he 
“didn’t mean no harm.” 

Bob could not sleep much that night. His 
head ached, his shoulder ached, and his ribs 
were sore to touch. All night long he tossed 
from side to side. But through it all there 
was music in his ears, for over and over again 
he kept hearing Rosy say, ‘‘He’s no coward, 
anyway! He’s no coward, anyway!” 

[To be concluded.] 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR JUNE. 


2. REBUS— 
(4 UTE That bf Krow Work. 





3. Drorrrp RuoymMres—Fill the blank of each 
verse with four words that rhyme. 
‘Pardon me, sir,’”’ the maiden—— 
‘Your hat has fallen from your—~” 
But the fellow coolly replied—— 
“T think young girl you are ill——’ 


Then into a laugh the damsel—— 
Quoth she, ‘‘I am very sorry I—— 
But a dog has run away with your—— 
And this I think you will find no——”’ 


4, CHARADE—If the burglar does my second, 
with my whole in order to accomplish my first, 
he will probably succeed. 

5. Lone Division. Change the letters into 
figures, and give the root word used. 

IC) LROT (AP 
POU 


DAT 
DCT 
DR 
6. Drop LETTER PuUZZLE— 
—O—B—D—E—. 


CSE EO 

A lawyer noted for his laconic style of ex- 
pression sen‘; the following terse note to a 
refractory client, who would not succumb to 
his reiterated demands for the payment of his 
bill: “Sir: If you pay the enclosed bill you 
will oblige me. If youdo not, I shall oblige 
you. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Mollie Rejoices. 


I thank my stars I’m not a cow, 
I really truly do. 

With naught but grass to eat all day, 
And naught to say but ‘Moo!’ 


For instance, if the donkey came 
And asked me how I did, 

I’a have to answer him with “Moo!” 
Just like a little kid. 


Or if the dog barked at my heels, 
As he would do, past doubt, 

The same old word would have to do 
For “Come, bow-wow, get out!” 


No matter what I wished to say, 
The same ’twould be all through, 
My conversation would be lim- 
Ited to “*Moo-00-oo0] !”’ 
(Harper’s Young People. 





He Ran Too Fast. 
ALICE E. PINNEY. 





Grandpa Bromley owned a little black pony 
which was a source of much pleasure to his 
little granddaughter 
Grace. Papa Bromley’s 
horses were all so large, 
and when she was at 
grandpa’s visiting he 
often allowed her to 
drive a little with her 
own hands, much to her 
delight. Papa consid- 
ered Gracie too small 
to drive, for she was 
only six years old, but 
grandpa said she drove nicely, or would when 
she was older. She handled the reins well 
now, and he guessed when she grew to be a big 
girl he would have to give her the pony. 
Gracie talked about it a great deal. 

One day when she and mamma drove over to 
visit grandma, she was surprised to find a lit- 
tle horse mnch smaller than the pony running 
loose in grandpa’s dooryard. 

“O! mamma! mamma!” she exclaimed, 
‘there’s just such a little horse as I’ve been 
wanting! I do believefgrandpa got it for me.” 

Gracie could hardly wait till grandpa came 
into the house to ask him about it. 

“Why, I thought you wanted the pony. You 
couldn’t drive the colt,” answered grandpa. 

“O yes, I could,” replied Gracie. ‘He is{so 
cunning, I want him for my very own.” 

Grandpa said he would see about it, and told 
Gracie to get some sugar and they would go 
out to see the colt. The little colt was very 
friendly and ate the sugar from Gracie’s hand. 
Then grandpa said they must make the pony a 
visit or he would feel slighted, but somehow 
the pony did not seem as interesting as usual, 





for Gracie was thinking of the colt all the ~ 


time. But Gracie forgot all about the colt 
when grandma called them to supper, and as 
she ran through the dooryard, in her hurry to 
get there before grandpa, the colt, thinking 
she was playing with him, started after her, 
and how they both did run But Gracie got 
to the door first and ran plump into grandma’s 
outstretched arms, crying, “I don’t want the 
colt! I’d rather have the pony! Him runs so 
fast!’’ 

The colt tried to follow Gracie right into the 
kitchen and grandma had to push him off 
from the doorstep and close the door in order 
to keep him out. Gracie looked out of the 
window to see if he had gone away, but there he 
stood waiting, and nothing would induce Gracie 
to open the door or go out inthe yard while 
the colt was there, though grandpa told her 
the colt was only trying to play with her. 

She never expressed a wish to own the colt 
again, her only objection to him always being, 
**Him runs too fast.” 


What the Boys and Girls are Doing. 


A Young Farmer.—To sprout watermelon 
seeds, soak them in warm water. I have a 
certain way to kill Canada thistles. In the 
new moon of June or the full moon of August, 
mow them with a scythe and they will die to 
the last root. Try it. I am pth | 45 acres 
for corn with a machine called a plow cut disc. 
It cuts 74 feet at a time and only needs to go 
over the ground twice. I think it is a good 
thing. It takes four horses to pull it.—[Lester, 
H. Morris, Corning, Ia. 
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Love Never Faileth, 
FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 





Love never knew a hearth so cold, 
Nor found a home so dark and sad, 
But still she waited to unfold 
Her sunny message, yet untold, 
And make the silent threshold glad. 


She lifts the latch, and all unbid 
Stirs the gray embers o’er and o’er, 
Glad at the last to find amid 
The somber, listless ashes hid 
The smoldering flame she would restore. 


Swift at her touch, the timid spark 
raves every shadow and dispels 

The fellowship of doubt and dark ; 

And where grief’s tears had left their mark 
lier smile a holy calm foretells. 

Ard she that came uncalled, unbid, 
\ fearless stranger seeking rest, 

Shall dwell in full content amid 

The eyes that scorned, the tongues that chid, 
An ever-present, welcome guest. 


TC 


Terrors of Childhood. 


L. E. W. 


A HEN I HEAR or read of the pleas- 
f 6 u6©ures of childhood, I feel in- 
clined to descant upon the subject 
of the terrors of childhood. Very 
few children there are, I believe, 
who do not actually suffer from 
fear, sometimes, like the horse of old, afraid of 
its own shadow. The fear of strangers is 
among the first appearances of intelligence. 
Then comes fear of the dark and the lamp is 
left burning throughout the night, vitiating 
the air in the room and endangering the health 
and the sight of its occupants. As the child 
reaches the age of five or six years he is often 
compelled to go to bed alone, and to sleep far 
from the family room, where no sound can be 
heard except a stray mouse in the wall, which 
fills him with terror. Maybe just before retir- 
ing he has been entertained with such rhymes 
as 





“The bogy man will catch you 
If you don’t wateh out.” 

Then to the nervous, sensitive child there 
comes the fear of death. To be shut in a cof- 
fin, to be buried in the cold, dark grave, is a 
constant terror, even to older people. Per- 
chance they have been taught to repeat that 
little prayer so much discussed in your col- 
umns, “If I should die before I wake.’”’ The 
child, if he repeats it thoughtfully, will inva- 
riably shudder at the thought, and will crawl 
into his cot and draw the bedclothes tightly over 
his head, as if to shut out the sight and 
thoughts of such a fate for him. There is a 
verse that is productive of great comfort, and 
it may possibly meet the eye of some tired 
mother whose little ones are filled with fear 
and trembling, often thrown into spasms at 
the presence of a severe thunder shower or 
Similar alarms. It is: 

Lord, keep me safe this night, 
Secure from all my fears; 
May angels guard me while I sleep, 
Till morning light appears. 
——————— 
The Charm of a Piazza. 
I. G. 

“| think I should like to live in America,” 
said an Englishman who was visiting us the 
other day, “just because you live outdoors so 
delightfully. You eat and lounge and work 
outdoors. Why, I only wonder you don’t 
sleep in the open air.” 

He was talking about the charms of our pi- 
azza life, for in the old country the houses are 
unadorned by a porch, to say nothing about 
piazzas. Of course the wealthy classes have 


their wide, smooth-shaven, -shady, summer- 
house-dotted lawns and they spend long sum- 
mer days there, but the poorer people, the or- 
dinary everyday working folks who have just 
a little home with a morsel of yard about it, 
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they know nothing at all about the delights of 
a piazza. 

I shall never forget one home where I used 
to visit and their charming outdoor retreat. 
The piazza was just the prettiest little parlor 
imaginable, and all its charm was obtained by 
the efforts of three girls and one obliging 
brother. The wooden walk of the house was 
covered with a sheath of coarse matting, close- 
ly tacked together with adado and frieze of 
of dull green painted on it. Here and there 
were tacked bright pictures from the maga- 
zines, and semetimes a pretty sketch on oiled 
paper, for ene of the pretty girls was an artist. 
The floor was covered with white 
duck, and there were handy little 
tables, shelves for books or work, big, 
cool, comfortable chairs, a screen or two 
of matting with a broad bit of painting on it. 
The bird eages hung out there, the house 
plants helped to make a little conservatory at 
one end, where they filled a number of shelves 
that rose like half a dozen steps. Then the 
cushions—they were scattered everywhere in- 
vitingly, and vet as carelessly as if somebody 
had been having a pillow fight. 

But the vines that sheltered it,—they were 
so lovely, so luxuriant that I asked how they 
grew. The girls got three long, narruw boxes, 
which they put. along the piazza end to end. 
Holes were bored in the bottom of each, then 
they were painted the same dull green that 
prevailed indoors. Before the earth was pour- 
ed in, nails were driven into the back of each 
box and opposite them into the ceiling were 
driven a dozen stout hooks connected with the 
box by strong twine, which, when finished, 
made a strong frame of cord. After the things 
in the earth began to sprout there came the 
luxuriant Mexican vine, the feathery Indian 
ereeper, a dainty canary creeper and acool, 
green, lovely mass of the common cucumber 
vine. 

But all the charm was not onthe piazza; 
there was an annex outdoors, for the whole 
place was sheltered by a wide-spreading eim 
and an adjacent gnarled old apple tree. The 
hard-trodden surface of the yard underneath 
the trees was covered with that cheap matting 
which comes around tea chests, pegged firmly 
into the ground. It got many a soaking but it 
lasted one whole summer. There were settees 
and garden chairs out there, a solid rustic table 
and seats which encircled the trees. Two 
hammocks spread their bright lengths across 
two shady spaces, and what a charming place 
it was! Well, when the fall came the three 
girls were engaged. 

cancun eeasienee 

Silver Polish.—There is no better silver 
polish than the old-fashioned Spanish whiting, 
moistened and applied with a soft flannel and 
silver brush. When dry, rub with a chamois 
and dry whiting. 





Milk will remove ink stains from cloth if 
used immediately. 


Cure Earache.—Ground black pepper placed 
in atiny piece of cotton wool and put in the 
ear (so that no pepper can touch the ear) will 
often cure severe earache. 
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MERITED REWARD. 


SALES OF LYDIA E. PINKHAW’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


—_ 


Unequalled in the History of Medicine. 


Honesty, Excellence, Faithfulness 


Fitly Rewarded. 





(SPECIAL TO OUR LADY READERS.) 


Never in the history of medicine has 
the demand for one particular remedy for 
female diseases 
equalled that 
attained by 
Lydia E. 
Pinkhams 
Vegetable 
Compound 
and never 
in the h’s- 

tory cf 

Mrs. 

Pinkhams 
wonderful 
Compound 

has the 

demand 
for it been 
so great as 
it is today. 

From 

Maine to 
California, 
from the Gulf to the St. Lawrence, come 
the glad tidings of woman’s suffering 
relieved by it ; and thousands upon thou- 
sands of letters are pouring in from 
grateful women, saying that it WILL 
and does positively cure those painful 

Ailments of Women. 

It will cure the worst forms of female 
complaints, all ovarian troubles, inflam- 
mation and ulceration, falling and dis- 
placements of the womb, and consequent 
spinal weakness, and is_ peculiarly 
adapted to the change of life. 

Every time it will cure 

Backache. 

It has cured more cases of leucorrhea 
by removing the cause, than any remedy 
the world has ever known; it is almost 
infallible in such cases. It dissolves and 
expels tumors from the uterus in an 
early stage of development, and ,checks 
any tendency to cancerous humors. 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Liver Pills 
work in unison with the Compound, and 
are a sure cure for constipation and sick- 
headache. Mrs. Pinkham’s Sanative 
Wash is frequently found of great value 
for local application. Correspondence 
is freely solicited by the Lydia E. Pink- 
ham Medicine Co., Lynn, Mass., and the 
strictest confidence assured. All drug- 
gists sell tue Pinkham’s remedies. The 
Vegetable Compound in three forms, 
— Liquid, Pills, and Lozenges. 





















THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELTS AND APPLIANCES INSURE TO THE SICK 
THESE GREAT POINTS OF ADVANTAGE OVER ALL IMITATORS 

















The Electric Cur 
rent ean be immedi- 
ately felt, althoagh 
soothing to the 
most sensitive. 
strength of the current is 
under the complete con- 
trol of the wearer, so 
much so that a child mey 
be treated and cured by 
the same power of Belt —— 
necessary for the strong- “fA 
est man. 
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NO MEDICINES ARE NECESSARY. 


It can be changed 
from positive to negative 
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Witty hs Y/ 
i ¥ current in a moment. 
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‘with 
BAL th They have and are cur- 
ing thousands of cases 
of Bheumatis 

Fn Chronic Diseases 
x! and Nervous Ail- 
ments in man and 
woman — any cause) 
where long continued 
medical treatment failed 
to cure, 





Avoid all cheap (so-called) Electric Belts and fraudulent imitations of our Electric Belts 
and Appliances, as these are an imposition, upon the suffering. 


THE OWEN ELECTRIC TRUSS is the most retentive and curative Truss 


made for the radical cure of Rupture. 


Inclose six cents and send for our Large Illustrated Catalogue in Englis 


German, Swedish or Norwegian la 


es! containing medical facts, sworn statemente Oo 


nguag 
cures made and descriptions of Belts and Appliances. Address 


THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT AND APPLIANCE (0., 


205 to 211 State Street, Chicago. 











THE AOUSEWIFE. 


Canning Domestic Fruits, 


Generally speaking, preserving means the 
cooking of fruits in an equal weight of sugar 
and cooking them long enough for the fruit to 


keep without being air-tight. On the other 
hand, canning can be done with little or no 


sugar and with just enough cooking to thor- 
oughly heat the fruit, but the air must always 
be excluded. The fruit is prepared similarly 
for both forms, and the same general directions 
apply to each process. Preserves to be perfect 
must be made with great care and the best 
sults are obtained by putting only a small 
amount of fruit at a time in the syrup after 


re- 


the syrup has been carefully prepared and 
clarified and the fruit made ready. The pro- 
cess of canning the different kinds of fruit 


varies very little exceptin the amount of sugar 
used, but only perfectly sound and fresh fruits 
should ever be used for the purpose. 

Fruits may be canned with or without sugar, 
for since the introduction of air-tight jars and 
cans there is no danger of fermentation, and 
sugar takes no part in the preservation of the 
fruits. Never let the frnit cook long enough 
to destroy its natural flavor, and while boiling 
hot it should be poured into air-tight glass 
jars, filled to the top and quicklysealed. Heat 
the jars thoroughly before filling and stand 
them on a folded damp towel during the pro- 
cess to prevent breakage. Then stand the jars 
away in a warm place for one night; in the 
morning you can give the tops an- 
other turn, wipe the jars carefully and 
put away in a cool, dark closet. In a 
week or examine the jars’ careful- 
ly and if you see no small air bubbles you may 
feel pretty sure that the fruit is keeping. I 
you find the opposite and that the liquid hasn’t 
yet settled, the fruit is fermenting and must be 
taken out and recooked, and used for stewed 
fruits; not put back again. In filling the jars 
run a silver spoon handle about the inside of 
the jar, to break any air bubbles that may be 
there. When canning small fruits sugar them 
two hours before cooking; some expert cooks 
advise adding a small proportion of alum so 
that they will keep their shape and be clear. 
The surplus juice from strawberries can be 
strained and boiled to make jelly. 

THE BEST RECIPES. 

Canned Strawberries: The firmest and finest 
berries are those first picked from the vines, 
and are better for canning than those gathered 
later. Allow 2 baskets to a quart jar and use 
only the perfect berries. Put 4 lb sugar and 2 
tablespoons water on to boil, and when it be- 
comes crystallized drop in the fruit carefully 


sO 


SOME OF 


and let it boil up at once. Skim out the 
fruit into the jars and fill to over- 
flowing with the boiling syrup. Seal 


as usual. Strawberries put up in this manner 
keep their shape and color and are best liked 
by those who prefer not to have the berries 
very sweet.—[J. C. A. 

Strawberry Preserves: Put2 lbs sugar in a 
bright tin pan over a kettle of boiling water 
and pour into it } pt boiling water. When the 
sugar is dissolved and hot, put in thefruit and 
then place the pan directly on the stove; let 
boil 10 minutes or more if fruit is not clear; 
very gently take up with a small strainer and 
keep hot while the syrup is boiléd down until 
thick and rich. Drain the thin syrup from the 
cans and pour the rich syrup over the berries 
to fill the jars, and screw down the tops im- 
mediately. The thin syrup poured off may be 
brought to a boiling point, then bottled and 
sealed to be used for sauces and drinks. 

To Can Strawberries: After hulling the 
fruit spread in a platter and sprinkle with 
sugar, using a little more than you would for 
immediate use. Let them stand 5 or 6 hours or 
all night, and then fill your cans. When filled 
place in a boiler of cold water (taking care to 
put something in the bottom of your boiler to 
keep the cans from contact with it) and let the 
water boil 8 minutes. The fruit will shrink 
about one-third. From some cans take enough 
to fill the others.—[Mrs Wagner. 

Canned Strawberries: To every pound of ber- 
ries allow 4 1b of sugar. Put the berriesin a 


porcelain-lined kettle, cover them with the sug- 
ar and let stand 1 or2 hours, then add } tea- 
spoon powdered alum to each quart of fruit. 
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Stand over a moderate fire and bring to boil- 
ing point. Skim and can.—{Mrs Rorer. 

Canned Rhubarb: Peel the rhubarb and cut 
into small pieces. Weigh and to every pound 
allow 4 1b sugar; make a syrup of § pt water to 
2 lbs sugar, let it boiland skim. Now put in 
the rhubarb and boil for 5 minutes; pour into 
the jars and seal. 

Rhubarb Butter: Allow 1 1b sugar to every 
pound of peeled and cut-up rhubarb; simmer 
for one hour or longer if the pieplant is old 
and tough. This makes a nice preserve for the 
children to eat during the winter. 


A 


A Windmill Quilt. 


BELLE TEMPLE. 


This quilt pattern is suitable for either silk 
or cotton scraps and quite small pieces may be 
used. lt is made up of two different kinds of 
squares, one formed by the windmill and the 
other of squares within squares. These must 
be alternated to make the windmill shape 
plain. The best effect will be gained by using 
white, light colors and dark colors, as any 
medium shades would break up the design. 

In the accompanying sketch the dark goods 
is made dark, the light goods is suggested by 
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stripes across the pieces and the white is left 
plain. The windmill square is made of four 
quarters cut from corner to corner. Two of 
these quarters are made of the light goods and 
white- and two are made of the dark goods and 
white. These must be placed together so that 
the dark quarters shall be opposite each other, 
which will make the light quarters also oppo- 
site. The square of squares should have 
the darkest goods for its center, next the white, 
and the light colored goods around the 
outside. This square and the windmill square 
should be alternated, like the two colors on a 
checkerboard. This will make the windmill 
squares just touch at the corners and when in 
one, the dark quarters lie crossways, the 
dark quarters of the four joining it at the 
corners should be placed up and down. Should 
all of the dark quarters be placed one way they 
would form a distinct diagonal line across the 
quilt, which would destroy the windmill 
effect. . 

The squares of squares and the windmill 
squares must of course be the same size, and 
from 4 to 6 inches or more are the best dimen- 
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sions, though the size of the squares mainly 
depends on the size of pieces used. 





The Summer Outfit. 





Every woman needs a loose, comfortable 
house gown, and the first model this week is a 
charming summer costume 
designed to be made up in 
light material with lace 
bretelles. The back is 
tight-fitting and the loose 
front has a tight-fitting un- 
der lining. The front is 
shirred to the yoke and is 
held in at the waist by a 
ribbon girdle with bow 
ends. Itis stylish and be- 
coming to all figures. It 
requires 11} yards of mate- 
rial and 1? yards of lace or 
embroidery for the bre- 
telles. All seams, hems 
or laps are allowed for in 
the pattern. 

Now that the warm days 
Sizes 32 have come, this summery 
to 42 inches bust garment will prove as 
measure. comfortable as it is attract- 
ive to the eye, and cannot fail to please a 
large number of our readers. 





Size 7945. 





The second illustration represents a summer 
waist to be made of wash material or of silk, 
as desired. The design is 
loose and arranged on a 
tight-fitting lining. The 
fullness is shirred at the 
neck, but at the waist line 
itis simply caught in to 
the figure with a belt. A 
box pleat is laid in the 
center of the front and the 
neck is finished with a 
high turned-down collar. 





Sizes 32 to 


No 
It requires 34 yards of 27 42 inches bust measure. 


5566. 
: : ss 0 2048. Sizes for 8 
inch material. Explicitzo 76 vears. 
directions accompany the pattern. 


Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 


.. - No.... Size... ., aloo 10 cents for pat- 
es ees eee 
eo Bene ete 
Address ..... 


Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EacH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 
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Doughnuts Again.—One cup milk, 2 cups 


sugar, 4 cup lard, 4 cup yeast, 1 egg, salt and 
spice, flour sufficient to make about like 
bread. Mix and knead thoroughly, let rise 


over night. In the morning knead again, cut 
and let rise for half or three-quarters of an 
hour. Fry in hot lard.—[Mrs Jessie Helme. 


Mosquito Bites.—Apply sweet spirits of nitre 
to mosquito bites and it will draw out all sore- 
ness and itching, if the skin is not broken by 
scratching it.—[C. A. J. 


Huskiness.—If the throat is husky from dust 
or weariness, an excellent gargle can be made 
of a teaspoon of spirits of camphor in a glass of 
hot water. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 
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PU AL Amun) HE TBLE 


Neefus Saunders 
Claverack, N Y. 
His father 
taught him 
mathe matics 
and his mother 
music and other 
subjects. In 
much, however, 
he is self-taught. 
He entered 
Claverack col- 
lege and Hud- 
son river insti- 
tute in 1885, but 
left two years 
afterward, a 
short time be- 
fore graduation. 
He then began 
to teach in 
neighboring 
district schools 
and continued 
in this occupa- 
tion until 1893. 
His spare time 
was spent in the 
study of medicine, music, English and Ameri- 
can literature. Music was given up for writing, 
which made pressing demands upon his time. 
He took up newspaper work in the form of 
reporting fer the Chatham Republican and for 
five years has furnished news for a column in 


G 








Tabler and Poet.— Randall 
was born on Dee 26, 1868, in 











the Hudson Republican. His poetry has 
met with approval from editors’ to 
whom the _ author was a _ stranger. 


The Seasons, with illustrations, was brought 
out in good style for the holiday season of 1892 
by Raphael Tuck & Sons company, and had a 
large sale. Among his longer poems have been 
A Dream of Klavereichen, which deals with 
his native village. His verse has appeared in 
the Chatauquan, Peterson’s, Good Housekeep- 
ing, the Christian Intelligencer and other pe- 
riodicals. Some of his burlesque sketches have 
been issued in Bearings, the Sunday Mercur 
and Forest and Stream. Nor has his wor 
been limited to teaching and writing. For 
more than a decade he has risen before sun- 
rise to market the products of his father’s gar- 
den truck farm. The coloring in some of his 
sunrise descriptions may owe their fidelity to 
nature from these rides to market before the 
dawn. Music is one of his diversions.—[Cyrus 
C. Miller. 


Ike and His Cup.— Don’t be discouraged, Mr 
Montague, if you are “plain, red-haired and 
freckled.”’ Intellect attracts beauty. It is ev- 
ident you have dipped your pint cup into the 
ocean of knowledge or you would never have 
discovered that “Ike’s words give away the 
fact that he does not know it all.’”’ There is 
Will Templer, who fished a Webster’s spellin 
book from the ocean of knowledge, over whic 
he dreams and ponders till he can’t write a 
man’s name without putting a hyphen between 
each syllable. Jemina says “I had better quit 
rubbin’ wits with them Tablers till I find out 
what part of the ocean they air dippin’ from, 
so I can put my cup in somewhere near um.’ 
I guess she’s right.—[Ike Knowitall. 


Ho for the Mountains.—Of course all the{Nut- 
meg Tablers were delighted to have little Jen- 
nie Jameson visit them, but I’ve been worried 
ever since for fear she s’iled her bestest Sun- 
day go-to-meeting clothes by not having the 

inafore to wear. I think it was very kind of 

atty Crofut from Smith’s Ferry, Mass, to in- 
vite us all to come and visit her. I wish, 
Trilby, you and I could go there, together; we 
could easily walk from her house to the Eyrie 
house on Mt Nonotuck and from there obtain 
one of the finest views I ever gazed upon, to 
repay the effort. And we might also obtain 
another bachelor member for our club. Drop 
your honsehold cares, Ulrica, and go with us. 
If any ofthe Tablers would like the Union 
Signal,a WC TU paper, to read, I would be 
glad to send them mine.—[Little Jane. 


Studying Botany.—I am studying Mrs Gail- 
jard’s articles on botany, and think they are 
just the thing for anyone who wants to learn 
the science. How delighted I should have 
been with them years ago when I was studying 
botany lessons in a borrowed book. I have my 
own, now, and next to my Bible it is my most 
highly prized book. I rarely leave home for 


more than a day in the summer without taking 
it with me. 


About a week ago I had given me 


MOTHERS 





little flower,—the showy orchis, or 
apreacher in the pulpit, as it is sometimes 
quaintly called. The two broad green leaves 
growing from the ground, bearing between 
them the stalk containing four or five purplish 
pink tlowers, would make a lovely picture. It 
is rare around here, this is the only specimen 
that I have ever known of being found in this 
vicinity. I wish the Tablers would tell if it is 
found more commonly in their locality. I 
think it would be pleasant if those studying 
would report giving us their experiences.— 
[Augusta Tuttle. 


a sweet 


Longs for Country Life.—Sister Katherine, I 
left the farm where Iwas born and where I 
grew up just 20 years ago for city life and to be 
a mechanic. I learned the carpenter’s trade 
and am above the average. I have lived in 
the city all the time, and by living very eco- 
nomically and working very hard | find it — 
possible to keep my head above water, as they 
say athome. After 20 years in the beantiful 
city of Pasadena, where I livein a house with 
all the modern improvements of which you 
speak, with the lawn, the flowers and the 
house which will be mine (if I ever get it paid 
for) and with hundreds of my fellow workmen 
out of employment, I yet long for the old days. 
And, Kate, would not give mother’s corned- 
beef, cabbage and turnips, or her apple and 
mince pies for all they have at a wholesale gro- 
cery or provision store. If some people would 
say you were heartless and flippant, I will not. 
I will only say you are mistaken, and infat- 
uated with the glare of what you don’t really 
see.—[Sam. 


Solid Reading.—I wonder if Mr Girton has read 
A Little Journey in the World, and its sequel 
The Golden House, by Charles Dudley Warner. 
These are modern novels far removed from 
the trashy kind. The characters are very in- 
teresting, some noble,some mean, not unlike 
those we meet in life. I think too many trashy 
novels are read and their tendency is to make 
one mentally lazy and to give false and un- 
practical views of life. young lady who 
was trying to get interested in the Chautauqua 
course told me she had destroyed her taste for 
solid reading by novels. There are popular 
courses now in astronomy, natural science, his- 
tory and literature. The perusal of these will 
make us better citizens, give broader views 
of life and increase our love and reverence for 
the great Author of our being.—[Hygeia. 


= 


Asked and Answered. 


Please give me a recipe for putting up half- 
barrels (26 gals) mixed pickles, such as cucum- 
bers, cauliflower, tomatoes and onions.—[J ames 
Tankersley, Jr. 

How much is generally paid for stories, and 
what kind is most acceptable?—[Mae Estelle. 

Prices vary so widely that we can only 
give the range, which is from two dollars to 
two thousand. The price depends on man 
things ;—quality, availability, the rates whic 
the writer can command, and soon. The kind 
depends entirely onthe individual paper or 
magazine. What will interest the readers of 
the New York Ledger, for example, will not 
interest those of the Century Magazine. Ob- 
serve the stories published by a given periodi- 
cal, learn what you can concerning the class of 
readers among whom it circulates, and then 
use your common sense in deciding what will 
interest them the most. 
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that our place of manufacture, 
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A Slave from Boyhood. 


(From the Red Wing, Minn., Republican.) 

“IT am now twenty-four years old,” said Edwin 
Swanson, of White Rock, Goodhue County, Minn., 
to a Republican representative, “and as you Can 
see I When I was 
eleven years old I became afflicted with a sick- 
ness which baffled the skill and knowledge of the 


am not very large of stature. 


physician. I was not taken suddenly ill but on 
the contrary I can hardly state the exact time 
The first symptoms were pains in 
my_back and restless nights. The disease did not 
trouble me much at first, but it seemed to have 


when it began. 


settled in my body to stay,and my bitter expe- 
rience during the last thirteen years proved that 
I was of course a child and never 


I com- 


to be the case. 
dreamed of the suffering in store for me. 
plained to my parents and they concluded that in 
time I would outgrow my trouble, but when they 
heard me groaning during my sleep they became 
thoroughly alarmed. Medical advice was sought 
but to no avail. I grew rapidly worse and was 
soon unable to move about, and finally became 
confined continually to my bed. The best doctors 
that could be had were consulted, but did nothing 
for me. _ I tried various kinds of extensively ad- 
verised patent medicines with but the same result. 

“For twelve long years I was thus a sufferer in 
constant agony without respite, abscesses formed 
on my body in rapid succession, and the world in- 
deed looked very dark to me. About this time, 
when all hope was gone and nothing seemed left 
but to resign myself to my most bitter fate, my 
attention was called to Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People. Like a drowning man grasping 
atastraw, in sheer desperation I concluded to 
make one more attempt—not to regain my health 
(I dared not to hope so much), but if possible to 
ease my pain. 

“I bought a box of the pills and they seemed to 
do me good. I felt encouraged and continued 
their use. After taking six boxes I was up and 
able to walk around the house. I have not felt so 
well for thirteen years as during the past year. 
Only one year have I taken Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills, and I am able now to do chores and attend to 
light duties. 

“Do I hesitate to let you publish what I have 
said? No. WhyshouldI? Itisthe truth and I 
am only too glad to let other sufferers know my 


experience. It may help those whose cup of 
misery is as full to-day as mine was in the 
past.” 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a condensed 
form, all the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shattered 
nerves. They are also a specific for troubles pe- 
culiar to females, such as suppressions, irregular- 
ities, and all forms of weakness. They build up 
the blood, and restore the glow of health to pale 
and sallow cheeks. In men they effect a radical 
cure in all cases arising from mental worry, over. 
work or excesses of whatever nature. Pink Pills 
are sold in boxes (never in loose bulk) at 50 cents 
a box or 6 boxes for $2.50, and may be had of all 
druggists, or direct by mail from Dr. Williams’ 
Medicine Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Strictly Pure. [est in the world for Laundry, 
Bath or Toilet. Will not yellow, stick or green the 
clothes like soaps made a rosin. Contains no 

disease-giving greases; CLEANEST SoaP MADE, 
Positivel cures or prevents chapped hands. We 
manufacture also the Extra Pale, American Extra 
White Prussian, Golden Rule Soaps, all standard 
brands of this market. 


Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 
FISK M’F’G CO., Springfeld, Mass. 
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